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Long Live the King! 
By Caroline Stern 


ING Edward rules one half the world, the Czar 
almost the other, 
While frightened kinglets quake to see them frown at 
one another. 
But there’s a king whom either heeds, but who in turn 
heeds neither, 
Who holds his autocratic throne without leave asked 
of either. 
He rules it over Muscovite, or Latin, Turk, or Saxon, 
And e’en the universe itself he’s laid his lordly tax on: 
For ** Baby’s moon ” is bright and new, 
‘* Baby’s stars "’ are shining true, 
Baby’s rainbow spans the sky, 
Baby’s birds are flitting by, 
Baby owns the trees and flowers, 
Owns the sunshine and the showers ; 
All the world as known to us, 
All the unknown universe 
Far as the outmost twinklers shine 
By claim serene and right divine 
The despot owns, and none resist. 
Nor Socialist, nor anarchist 
Denounces e’er his government, 
But pays his tolls as well content. 
Then vaunt our freedom as we will, 
One bondage holds-all mankind still ; 
And, where the rattle-scepter waves, 
Alike we kneel, unmurmuring slaves. 


GREENVILLE, Miss. 








The Defeats of Victory 


Many are the defeats of victory. It is necessary, 
of course, to wear our armor when the battle is on in 
all its fury; yet that is not the time of greatest 
danger. When the fight is over and we have won, 


then it is that peril swarms about us. Who can 


record the moral disasters that sometimes visit mem- 
bers of victorious foot-ball teams, or that come to 
successful candidates after a severe examination ? 
While the recognized need for watchfulness existed, 








every sense was alert to detect danger. No fear of 
being ambushed then! But when the shield is laid 
aside and muscles are relaxed, the enemy drives 
home, and the wound is often mortal. There is deep 
knowledge of human nature in Paul’s urgent counsel 
to his friends that ‘* having done a/Z,*’ they must still 
stand. 


‘* Never, O Christ—so stay me from relenting— 
Shall there be truce betwixt my flesh and soul.’’ 


Called to Be Comforters 


Every one whose life we touch is made either 
stronger or weaker by contact with us. It is an awful 
thing to be a weakener of our fellows, a stumbling- 
block in their paths. Therefore it is our duty to be 
comforters all ; for ‘‘strength-added’’ is what the 
word comfort really means. Comfort is a broader 
thing, at root, than merely consolation for the sor- 
rowing. It comes from two words meaning strong, 
and together. Because ‘‘I can do all things in him 
that strengtheneth me,’’ therefore the Spirit which 
Christ sent to take his place with his followers is our 
‘«Comforter,’’ —or ‘one called alongside of for 
help.'’ Christ would have us pass this comfort on, — 
adding strength to every life that we touch. If we 
challenge our every word to or action toward our fel- 
lows, making our test-question ‘*‘ will it strengthen or 
weaken ?’’ and resolutely bar out that which does not 
build up, we shall begin to be comforters indeed. And 
no other aim in life is worth while. 


Pa 
When Antagonisms Exist 


Antagonism between two persons usually arises 
from their not knowing each other well enough. 
They see certain apparent characteristics in each 
other which, on the surface, are unfavorable ; and 
they stop with that, as though by knowing the sur- 
face they could know the real person! How often 
have we all had the experience of heartily disliking 


some one, and feeling quite sure that he also 
heartily dislikes us ; and then, through some trifling 
circumstance, being thrown with him in such a way 
that the outer shell of conventionality is broken 
through and each one gets his first real glimpse of the 
other! The old dislike, of course, is replaced by 
hearty admiration on both sides. We are always 
surprised at this experience ; we ought never to be. 
For there is something lovable and attractive in every 
soul that lives ; it will always appear when we become 
well enough acquainted. Let us not dodge the truth 
that when we are repelled by a fellow-being, it is not 
because of that one’s unworthiness, but because of 
our blind unwillingness to see things as they are. 
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Hopelessness of a Good Example 

What men need most is not more knowledge of 
the right, but more power to do the right that they 
already know. This power is offered to them by 
Jesus Christ, and by him only. In bestowing the 
power, he becomes their Saviour. And therein is the 
life-and-death difference between the truth that Christ 
is a Saviour, and the hopeless idea that he is only a 
unique example. As the latter, he looks upon the 
man in the gutter, sodden and paralyzed with sin, 
and says, ‘*I am the example you ought to follow ; 
get up on your feet, be a man, and walk as I do.’’ 
But the more perfect the character of Christ as an ex- 
ample, the more hopeless is the outlook for the man 
in whom sin has destroyed the power to imitate him. 
As Saviour, Christ reaches down to that man, puts 
his arm around him, lifts him up, washes him clean 
with his own hands, takes him home with him, and 
then, if the man is willing, Zves with him every hour 
of his life. Not only that ; Christ lives in him, re- 
placing the sin-poisoned, death-poisoned life with his 
own sinless life that conquers sin; gives him a new 
will for the atrophied one, new power, new hopes, 
new desires. The man begins to live eternal life : he 
is saved, But a saviour who was only a perfect ex- 
ample to men could never have saved him, 
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Moral Difficulties Our Real Difficulties 


HE real difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of the Christian faith and life by men are very 
seldom intellectual. They are moral. A graduate 

of one of our great universities declared recently that 
there were many men in his class who said that they 
found it intellectually impossible to be Christians, but 
that he knew the life of these men, and that in every 
case there were in their lives moral hindrances. Even 
if their alleged intellectual difficulties had been met, 
they would not have accepted the Christian life. 
There were moral tastes inconsistent with it which 
they were not prepared to surrender. The other 
difficulties were put forward to cloak these real diffi- 
culties. 

A pastor was taiking with one of the men of his con- 
gregation about some of the man's doubts and per- 
plexities. The conversation was a very earnest one, 
and the minister was doing all he could to enter into 
the other’s views and to meet it and help him. It 
was all in vain. At last the pastor stopped and said 
quietly : ‘*I fear that we are on the wrong track, and 
that there must be some secret sin which you are un- 
willing to yield and destroy." The man hung his 
head and was still. The bolt had struck home. 

The sin may not be gross. It may be deemed by 
the doubter no sin at all. But still, in countless 
cases, it is some moral requirement of Christianity, or 
some. moral characteristic in the man, antagonistic or 
indifferent to Christianity, which is responsible for 
the unwillingness or -inability of men to become 


Christians, They are not Christians in their hearts, 
and therefore they do not accept the Christian faith 
with their minds. The scientific objection to Chris- 
tianity, the esthetic objections, critical difficulties, or 
any one of a thousand pretexts near at hand, will 
suffice as excuses for the man who does not want to 
be a Christian. There are undoubtedly sincerely 
perplexed men who have thought earnestly and 
deeply, and have not seen the light. But these men 
are few. The real trouble is not that men have 
thought too deeply and have not found the truth, but 
that they have done no thinking, have merely picked 
up the catch-words of intellectual unbelief, using 
these as a cover for moral indifference, or for the 
preference of the things which Christianity disallows. 

And there is something contemptible in the dis- 
honesty which sets up a sham intellectual difficulty to 
cunceal a real moral distaste. If men do not care for 
Christ, if they prefer the standards and tastes whicn 
Christ repudiated, let them honestly say so. It is 
mean and false to pretend to be willing to come to 
him if certain objections are removed, when in truth, 
if these were met, they would not come, but would 
find fresh pretexts or confess at last their real moral 
disinclination. 

But the fact that the real hindrance to Christian 
faith is not intellectual, but moral, not only condemns 
the insincere ; it also holds out a bright hope to the 
true-hearted. For if they will only love right and 
pursue it, they may be certain that all intellectual 
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difficulties will in time be dissolved, Just as not be- 
ing sincerely earnest in thought and willing to live 
the truth is what really keeps most men from Christ, 
and makes the dishonesty of their allegation of other 
difficulties as the real ones so discreditable ; so, being 
sincerely earnest in thought and willing to live the 
truth, opens up, by virtue of its very cleansing and 
guiding moral worthiness, the way to the dissolution 
of all real intellectual difficulties. ‘The true way of 
dissolving doubts,’’ says Horace Bushnell, ‘‘is to 
begin at the beginning and do the first thing first. 
Say nothing of investigation till you have made sure 
of being grounded everlastingly, and with a completely 
whole intent, in the principle of right doing as a 
principle. And here it is, let me say, that all unre- 
ligious young mem are at fault, and often without 
knowing or even suspecting it. They do right things 
enough in the out-door market sense of the term, and 
count that being right. But let them ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Have I ever consented to be, and am I really 
now, in the right, as in principle and supreme law ; 
to live for it, to make any sacrifice it will cost me, to 
believe everything it will bring me to see, to be a 
confessor of Christ as soon as it appears to be enjoined 
upon me, to go on a mission to the world’s end if due 
conviction sends me, to change my occupation for 
good conscience’ sake, to repair whatever wrong I have 
done to another, to be humbled, if I should, before 
my worst enemy, to do complete justice to God, and, 
if I could, to all worlds ?—in a word, to be in wholly 
right intent, and have no mind but this forever?’ 
Ah, how soon do they discover possibly, in this man- 
ner, that they are right only so far as they can be, 
and not be at all right as in principle, —right as doing 
some right things, nothing more. Of course, they 
are not going to be martyrs in this way, and they have 
not had a thought of it. 

«« After this, there is not much use in looking far- 
ther, for if we cannot settle ourselves practically in 
this grand first law which we do know, how can we 
hope to be settled in what of truth we do not?"’ 

Our Lord declared this truth when he said, ‘‘ Whoso 
willeth to do his will shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.’’ A right will is the door to a 
clear intellectual faith. After all, we are saved by 
doing. The question of the Philippian jailer was a 
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right question. ‘* What must I do to be saved?"’ 
The apostles did not criticize nor correct the form of 
the question. ‘* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ 
they said, ‘‘ and thou shalt be saved."’ Belief is an 
act of the will. It is a moral choice. It is a deter- 
mination to fall into the righteousness of God in 
Christ. It is so hard because it is so ethical. But 
for the same reason it is so easy. It does not re- 
quire intellectual sagacity, the scientific examina- 
tion of evidence. It simply says, ‘‘ My son, give me 
thy heart.’’ 

It is not alone at the threshold of the Christian life 
that our real difficulties are not intellectual but moral. 
It is so throughout. In the case of duty, our true 
problem is not to discover it. The immediate duty is 
always obvious. Our remote duty may be in doubt, 
—what we should do to-morrow. But what we should 
do this moment is always clear. If we will cease our 
speculation as to what our next duty is to be, or where 
our duty will ultimately lead us, and will surrender 
morally to the duty which is looking us straight in the 
face, our perplexity will vanish, and we shall see 
always just as much of the road ahead as we can cover 
in our next step. 

This principle holds pre-eminently in the matter of 
prayer, We are hindered from prayer, not so much 
by intellectual skepticism as to the reality and efficacy 
of prayer as by our moral timidity and cowardice. 
We do not want to venture out upon God. We do 
not wan the deeper potencies of life struck open in 
us. We do not want to meet the moral challenge 
and test of prayer. Or our hearts are not really sim- 
ple and trustful. They are proud and self-confident. 
They prefer to be at ease, and shrink from the expos- 
ing contact of God. If we were willing to pray, we 
should soon know of prayer whether it be a futility or 
a fellowship and a power. 

What is all this but to say that life is living,—not 
offering excuses for not living, not speculating as to 
how to live, not lamenting that it.is impossible ever 
to know how, but living. We must live. And there 
is only one way to live, and that is to live right. The 
fundamental question is the moral question. Faith is 
action, ‘* Have faith in God,’’ said Jesus, command- 
ing faith, as is legitimate only if faith is action. And 
those who are of the truth hear his voice and respond. 








The “ Necessity” of Rahab’s Lie 
The impossibility of doing right is never suffi- 
cient reason for doing wrong, though it is commonly 


supposed to be. Two readers of the Times are exer- 
cised over the question of what Rahab cou/d have 
done, for her friends the spies, if she had not lied to 
save their lives. One, from Connecticut, writes, in 
part; 


I claim, as ever before, to stand in the same horror of a lie 
that The Sunday School Times has for thirty years (even if I 
must allow that there are some things in this world worse than 
a lie). But suppose Rahab had not told those lies, how would 
it have gone? When people are acting to save life they are in 
acrisis. It's different business from talking and theorizing 
about it. 


And an Ohio reader (who evidently is not familiar 
with the Times’ well-known stand on the lie-question), 
after contending that Rahab’s lie was not a lie be- 
cause she was under no obligation to furnish informa- 
tion to the would-be murderers of righteous men, 
asks ; 


It she did not do right, will you please indicate to your 
readers what she ought to have done in that emergency ? 


She ought of to have lied. She did not know that, 
therefore her sin of ignorance was overlooked. What 
she should have done, without lying, te “save the 
spies’ life, no one but herself could know. We are 
not told what other persons’ duties are. We do not 
need to know. But there are plenty of ways that 
suggest themselves to any thoughtful person, whereby 
the lie might have been avoided and the lives saved, 
provided God wanted those lives saved. We do not 
know that he did, but we do know that the God of 
truth never uses, authorizes, or justifies a lie, nor is 
ever. dependent upon the Father of Lies to help him 
out of a difficulty. The day has not yet come when 
a lie is necessary to save a life that God wants saved. 
Yes, there zs a difference between facing a crisis when 
a lie is tempting, and talking or theorizing. about it in 
cold blood. But the writer knows of one man, at 
least, who lived and served through three years of 


Civil War, and who, because he had talked and the- 
orized enough about the lie to have a settled convic- 
tion that it was always and only of the Devil, never 
broke his rule under the crisis-stress of war, nor even 
when he once had to face the alternative of a lie or a 
war-time prison. 

Duty-doing never necessitates wrong-doing. Duty- 
doing is never dependent upon a lie. When one, in 
a crisis, thinks that it is, he is likely to be more 
scared than thoughtful. 


Provision Better Than Prosperity 

It is natural to want to see to-morrow’s supply in 
hand to-day, but it is not at all necessary that this 
desire should be granted. Should we even pray for 
it? That is the question that troubles an earnest 
Christian soul in Iowa, who writes : 


That writer in one of the Open Letters who stated that he 
had continued to tithe his income although it had decreased 
from the time be began to do it has my admiration, and shows 
he is a true child of God. I am a commercial man, and have 
been at times prosperous. ‘The worldly-wise may be able to 
tell me why I have not been alwavs. I have seen my plans 
several times, at first successful, fail, and successful enterprises 
come to naught or go into the hands of others. I am now in 
the employ of others, my health is good, and I feel mentally 
vigorous. My employers have frequently expressed their sat- 
isfaction with my services. 

For fifty years I have tried to serve my Master, and for 
twenty years tithed my income. The coming of God's king- 
dom, if I know myself, is the strongest desire of my life. While 
in these years I have been in strenuous business life, I have 
been active in church, Sunday-school, and Young Men's 
Christian Association. Knowing the estimate the world has 
of successful business men, it has been my prayer to bea 
sanctified, successful business man, who with his means would 
be used to God's glory. 

Now in my seventy-fourth year I find my business is not 
really prosperous, it being contingent on commissions, and 
our small means are shrinking. I do not forget David's 
Statement (Psa. 37: 25), besides, by purchasing an annuity, 
my beloved wife and myself can be kept from dependence 
upon others, but with meager support, leaving a life insurance 
of less than.eighteen hundred dollars for a daughter who has 
been physically unable to fit herself for self-support. It seems 
necessary for my physical, mental, and perhaps spiritual 
health. to continue my business. Business prosperity in the 
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remaining years of my life now seems quite necessary for the 
sake of others. In spite of strong faith Shave times of discour- 
agement. For years I have prayed for moderate temporal 
blessings, all subject to God's will. 

The question now comes to mé after these years, shall we 
continue to pray for ps gee prosperity, or shall I feel that 
the matter is closed with my heavenly Father, and that it 
would be unwarranted importunity? Paul seemed to stop 
when he had vainly asked three times for the removal of his 
thorn. Any way, I know my heavenly Father will do right. 
What is my duty? is the question that puzzles me. 

It is more important to center our attention and our 
prayers on a proper end that we have in view than 
upon any particular means to thatend. This devoted 
Christian husband and father wants to be assured 
that his own and his wife’s earthly needs shall be 
taken care of during his lifetime and hers, and also 
that his daughter's earthly needs shall be provided 
for after his going. Why not pray, then, distinctly 
for that, and leave wholly to God the question as to 
how that shall be accomplished ? We have Christ's 
authorization for the prayer that God will supply us 
this day our daily bread. We have not his authoriza- 
tion for the prayer that we may have our bread by 
having been first made commercially prosperous. 
God may see fit to send the abundant financial pros- 
perity for which this man has a perfectly natural long- 
ing. He may see fit to withhold it. But is that abund- 
ant financial prosperity a real need, or is it only a 
want? It looks as though God intended to provide 
for the husband's needs, and the wife's and the 
daughter’ s,—certainly he has done so up to the time 
of the writing of this letter. 

It is, of course, right to ask God's blessing upon the 
successful outworking of any present undertaking in 
which one is engaged and in which one is sure that 
God would have him engaged. But the detail as to 
just how large one’s returns from such an undertaking 
shall be, would not seem to be a detail to have much, 
if any, prominence in our thoughts and prayers. 


a 
December 25 Still Christmas ! 


Christmas Day will continue to be observed on the 
twenty-fifth of December whether that is the historic- 
ally correct date or not; but it so happens that 
scholarly study of the New Testament shows that 
there is strong reason for counting December 25 the 
correct date. Professor Matthew B. Riddle gave the 
historical reasons quite fully in this department two 
weeks ago. Therefore the following letter from a 
Georgia reader comes as somewhat of a surprise : 

_ Have been interested in the article in your December 7th 
issue ‘‘Is Christmas Correctly in December?’ and regret 
that the reply reads as if made by one who is opposed to the 
observance of ‘‘ times and days and seasons,’’ and therefore 
casts discredit on the proper date for this Holy Season, which 
is perhaps the most definitely settled of all the many holy days 
and holidays. 

A New York reader gained quite a different im- 
pression of Professor Riddle’s view, for he writes : 


It covers the ground,. . . with a convenient balance of prob- 
ability for the existing practise. 

And that was the obvious point of Professor Riddle’ s 
summary of the historical facts and probabilities, as 
any one may see for himself. Professon Riddle closed 
with the words, ‘‘ When the celebration of December 
25 was once established, it held its ground, because 
as much, if not more, could be urged in its favor as 
for any other date.’’ In a personal letter to the 
Editor the Professor had written : ‘‘ 1 personally pre- 
fer the traditional date [December 25] as the most 
probable.’’ ‘The Georgia reader quotes from an en- 
cyclopedia in support of the traditional date ; but it 
has long been the custom of the Times to give its 
readers the views of the men who make and modify 
encyclopedias, rather than to accept encyclopedias’ 
views as final. Professor Riddle is such a man, and 
the encyclopedia referred to is likely to be correct, 
for it agrees with him. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father : Grant us grace, we pray thee, to 
be less critical and more tolerant in our thoughts of our 
fellows, as well as in our dealings with them, When 

we are so far from perfection ourselves, keep us from exacting 
perfection in others as the price of our respect and regard. 
. .. Especially deliver us from making our present standards 
a fixed law for our friends and comrades. . .. Grant us more 
of thine own largeness of mind and heart. Behold how differ- 
ent from each other thou hast made many good things—and 
good people! Enable us to see men with thine eyes. Make 
us slow to judge and quick to appreciate. Give us an eye for 
human values, for diversities of spiritual attainment in our 
associates. . . . And when others seem to us tardy in advancing 
to our standards, make us patient with them, and gentle, as 
thou art with us. . . . Lord, in the midst of the tense struggle 
to which thou hast appointed us all, forbid that we should be 
hard on one another ! 
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‘LESSON FOR JANUARY § (John 1 : 1-18) 





Wherein John’s Gospel Is Unique 


By the Very Rev. John H. Bernard, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin 
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O ENUMERATE, even briefly, the characteristic 
and essential features which distinguish John's 
Gospel from the Synoptics would require a vol- 

ume. Let us notice a few of the more striking of these. 

I. Theievangelist writes as one to whom the inci- 
dents ‘and'the personages connected.with the story of 
Christ's ministry are thoroughly well-known, and he 
presupposes the same knowledge on the part of his 
readers. The ascension is not described, but allu- 
sions to it occur twice (John 6 : 62 ; 20: 17), it being 
assumed that the allusions will be understood by 
those into whose hands the Gospel comes, ‘‘ The 
Twelve’’ are ‘mentioned quite ‘naturally and inci- 
dentally (6 : 67 ; 20 : 24), but no account is given as 
in other Gospels of the choice and mission of the 
twelve chosen companions. The reader is expected 
to know who Martha and Mary are (11: 1), and what 
was the fate of John the Baptist. ‘* John was not 
yet cast into prison’’ (3 : 24) is a passing note which 
we could not interpret unless we had the other Gos- 
pels to guide us. 

2. Then the scene of his narrative is laid by John 
for the most part in Judzea, while the Synoptics place 
the Lord’s ministry in Galilee, and do not bring him 
to Jerusalem until the last days. . At least, that is the 
general impression that they leave on the mind. But 
we must not exaggerate this contrast. Even in the 
fourth Gospel Galilean episodes are introduced ; for 
example, the marriage at Cana (2: I-12), the healing 
of the nobleman’s son (4 : 46-54), the feeding of the 
five thousand (6:1 to 7:14). Andon the other hand 
the Synoptists give hints of visits to Jerusalem, 
although they do not describe them. The lament, 
‘*O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Zow often would I have 
gathered thy children together, . . . and ye would not 
(Matt. 23°: 37; Luke 13 : 34), presupposes former ap- 
peals to the inhabitants of that city. It would, in- 
deed, have been extraordinary had Jesus not gone up 
to Jerusalem, the Holy City, and the center of the 
national life, while he was preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom ; and John’s narrative here supplies 
just what we should expect to hear. 


The Length ‘of Christ’s Ministry 


3. In this connection, we are reminded of another 
apparent contrast (not a contradiction) between John 
and the Synoptists ; namely, as to the duration of the 
Lord’s ministry. From the Synoptic Gospels we 
would naturally infer, had we no other guide, that 
Christ's public teaching did not last for more than a 
single year, and some early Christian writers speak 
as if this were the. meaning of the ‘* acceptable year of 
the Lord’’ to which the evangelical prophet looked for- 
ward (Isa. 61: 2). It is true that attempts have been 
made by commentators to find traces (in the first 
thre Gospels) of a longer period, but their arguments 
are at best precarious. And the prima facte infer- 
ence from the Synoptics would be that Jesus was 
crucified in the passover season which followed his 
baptism. It is from .John that we learn that he 
made several journeys to Jerusalem to attend the 
national feasts, as follows: a passover (John 2 : 13), 
an unnamed feast, probably Pentecost of the same 
year (5:1); a second passover (6: 4), the feast of 
tabernacles (7 : 2), the feast of the dedication (10: 
22), and a third passover (12:1). Now, three pass- 
overs being mentioned, it would appear that the 
total period of the Lord’s ministry was between two 
and three years. This is the conclusion which Chris- 
tians have usually adopted, and they owe it to John’s 
Gospel. 

4. As in John and in the Synoptics the scene and 
the duration of the Lord's ministry are differently 
described, so is there a difference in the persons 
who enter into the narratives. Neither lepers no 
demoniacs nor scribes nor publicans nor Sadducees 
appear in John, and they are among the most 
familiar figures in the Synoptic history. No doubt 
there are hints which might suggest them, but that 
is all. 

5. Nor are there any Jarad/es in the fourth Gospel. 
Their place is taken by the seven great similitudes : 
(1) I am the bread of life (6 : 35); (2) I am the light 
of the world (8 : 12); (3) I am the door (10: 7) ; (4) I 
am the good shepherd (10 : 11); (5) I am the resurrec- 
tion, and the life (11 : 25); (6) I am the way, and the 


—— 


mer” (Mate 4: 14) 





truth, and the life (14 : 6); and (7) I am the true vine 
(15:1). Each of these similitudes is full of sublime 
teaching, and they might almost be described as com- 
pressed parables, 

As there are seven similitudes, so there are seven 
miracles in the Fourth Gospel, and seven only (if we 
reckon chapter 21 as an appendix or supplement to 
the direct narrative), -John knows of other miracles 
(6:2; 11:47), but he mentions these seven only : 
(1) the wine at the marriage (2: 1); (2) the noble- 
man’s son (4 : 46); (3) the impotent inan at Beth- 
esda (5:1); (4) the feeding of the five thousand 
(6:1); (5) the walking on the sea (6 : 16); (6) the 
man blind from birth (9 : 1); and (7) the raising of 
Lazarus (11:1). These are all, it will be observed, 
representative signs, and it may be that they were 
selected because of their representative character. 
But it is clear—at any rate, it seems clear to the 
present writer—that they are described as historical 
incidents, and that they cannot be explained away as 
allegories in tale. John is just as literal when telling 
of the feeding of the five thousand as the Synoptics 
are, although he tells (which they do not) of the 
spiritual lessons derived by the Master from the 
‘«sign."’ 


The ‘** Sevens’’ of John Not Significant 


Other groups of seven have been discovered in the 
Gospel by ingenious and devout students. For ex- 
ample, a sevenfold witness of Christ is mentioned, 
namely, the witness of the asker, the Son, the Son's 
works, Scripture, John Baptist, the Spirit, the dis- 
ciples. (It will’ -be a useful exercise to discover the 
references), But it is very doubtful if this sevenfold 
arrangement is intended. Where it zs intended, as 
in the Revelation (where the number 7 occurs fifty- 
four times), there is no mistaking it. But one cannot 
help thinking that if the ‘‘sevens’’ had been de- 
liberately arranged in the Gospel, the arrangement 
would have: been-miade° more: prominent and more 
readily discoverable. 

7. Some critics have found a contrast between John 
and the Synoptics in regard to the Baptist’s view of 
the Lord's person. - His witness in the Fourth Gos- 
pel is perhaps more explicit and constant than the 
Synoptics would suggest. They do not ascribe to the 
Baptist anywhere such a sense of the majesty of 
the Christ as is found, for example, in John 1 : 29. 
The nearest approach to it is in Matthew's account of 
the baptism, where John is described as saying, ‘I 
have néed to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
But we have at every point to 
remember that the plan of the Fourth Evangelist is 
not to provide a complete biography, or even a chrono- 
logically arranged story, but to give representative 
incidents which may bring out clearly the manifested 
glory of Jesus. The Gospel-writer is interested in John 
Baptist only because Join’s witness te Jesus’ glory at 
a critical moment was so emphatic and so convincing. 
This he records as necessary to his purpose ; for the 
rest, he neither repeats nor contradicts what former 
evangelists had told ; he simply ignores their accounts 
however true, as foreign to his aim. 

8. It is in accordance with this plan that in John 
there is no hint that the faith of the Twelve in Jesus 
as the Messiah did not arise all at once, but was the 
slow fruit of their association with him. Such a 
process of development may, it is thought, be traced 
in the Synoptics ; and the confession of Peter, «‘ Thou 
art the Christ’’ (Matt. 16 : 16), marks a new stage in 
the-education of the Twelve. ‘There is no hint of this 
in John. ‘*We have found the Messiah’’ is the joy- 
ful.tidings brought by Andrew to Peter in the first 
chapter (1: 41). But then it is no part of John’s 
purpose. to describe the training of the Twelve. For 
him, the important matter is to bring out the im- 
pression of his person which Jesus at last left upon 
them. It is not of supreme importance for a Christian 
to know the stages by which they reached this con- 
clusion ; it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be no mistake as to the conclusion—the true 
conclusion—which they did reach at last : ‘«* These are 
written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God'"’ (20 : 31). 

g. To describe the contrast between the words of 
Christ as presented in the Synoptics and in John 
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could not be attempted in the space that is left ; still 
less is there room to speak of the distinctive way in 
which his awful claims are asserted in the Fourth 
Gospel, although zmp/icitly the same claims underlie 
the Synoptic narratives. But no reader can miss the 
difference in style and in vocabulary, as he passes 
from the first three Gospels to the Fourth. We pass 
from the concrete to the abstract. Words such as 
‘‘light,’’ ‘‘life,’’ ‘*grace,’’ ‘‘truth,’’ ‘«glory,’’ meet 
us on every page. John uses the verb ‘to believe’ 
about one hundred times ; that is with a frequency 
about nine times as great as that with which it is used 
in the Synoptics, although—curiously enough—the 
noun ‘belief’? or ‘‘faith’’ never occurs at all in 
John. And the phrase ‘‘to believe zz Christ,’’ as 
distinct from believing his teaching or being con- 
vinced of certain facts about him is (with one excep- 
tion, namely, Mark 9 : 42; Matt. 18 : 6) not found in 
the Gospels outside John. 


Christendom’s Most Precicus Inheritance 


The vocabulary of the Fourth Gospel is then re- 
markable for the habits of thought which it reveals. 
The mind of the author deals much in abstract ideas, 
and his phraseology reflects his tendency to dwell on 
what Christ was and is in himself rather than on what 
he did or what he said. His acts and his words are 
recorded only because they reveal his personality ; 
they ‘‘declare his glory.’’ The choice of language is 
dominated by the author's anxiety to present the 
great principles of religion in universal terms. His 
theme is not only Christ, but Christianity, although 
he never allows us to forget that for him Christ zs 
Christianity. 

The Fourth Gospel records, therefore, not only the 
memory of past events, but the experience of a life- 
time. The writer does not so much aim at telling us 
what like was Jesus of Nazareth, as who zs the Christ 
whom he knows. ‘‘ We beheld his glory.’’ This is 
his witness, and it is the witness which generations of 
Christian believers have given with a thankful heart. 
That is what Clement meant by calling this ‘‘the 
spiritual gospel’’ ; that is why it has been regarded 
throughout the Christian centuries as the most precious 
inheritance of Christendom. 

DuBLIN, IRELAND. 
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Radio- Active Texts 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
VIII. God’s Architecture 


HIS is a better rendering of otkodome in 1 Cor. 


3:9. It ismore consistent with the subsequent 
statements. It is the first definition given by 
Strong. For in the next verse Paul speaks of himself as 


a wise master-builder laying the foundation, and any 
man may build thereon, gold, silver, precious stones, 
wood, hay, stubble. So God is not the builder, but 
the plan maker, thearchitect. Man-works to the plans. 
It was so in making the tabernacle. God furnished 
the pattern in the mount, and Bezaleel and the rest 
did the work. . 

There are certain advantages and great consolations 
in this rendering. It is a joy to find that God has 
planned our lives. The plan will be symmetrically 
adapted to designed uses, piaces and times. They 
will be beautiful and large. 

The architect studies material, climate, uses, sur- 
roundings, future inhabitants, etc. So all our her- 
edity is known. His eyes saw our as yet unformed 
substance and all the influences that would seek to 
shape us. They were our climate, material, and en- 
viroment. He also saw our uses and the designed in- 
habitant—a habitation fit for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. The plans are larger than our thought, 
and beautiful enough to adorn the city of the Gieut 
King. 

Then, too, it is better because we have a share in 
the work. God plans, draws the pattern : we do the 
work. ‘Ten thousand suns may do for a robe of light 
divine, and angels may do for ministers to be sent 
forth, but he wants something that only God and man 
together can make. He makes the plan, gives the 
field of exploitation,’ furnishes incentive and power, 
and man is God's fellow- worker. 

It is a measureless comfort to feel that we are not in 
a hopeless jumble of fortuities, but that there is a plan 
for each building, and each several building is fitly 
framed together into such a perfect whole that it grow- 
eth into a holy temple in the Lord. 





Earlier instalments of this series of ‘‘ Radio-Active Texts,”” by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the ‘Times of August 10, 31, September 14, 
October 19. 26, November g, and December 14. Others will appear in 
forthcoming issues. 
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Taking Men Alive 


The fourth of a series of studies in the principles and practise of individual soul-Wwinning 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


*“* From henceforth thou shalt take 
men alive.’’— Luke 5 : 10, margin 








1V. SEEKING COMMON INTERESTS 


Preparatory Questions.—For advance assignment to mem- 
bers of a class, or for personal study before reading this lesson. 

1, Should you say it is usually hard or easy to become 
interested in another’s interests. 

2. When you are seeking to win one whose creed or 
denominational tendencies may be quite different from 
your own, what is your best course ? 

3. Are any interests of another too trifling for us to 
utilize? How draw the line between worthy and un- 
worthy interests of another? How far should we be will- 
ing to go in entering into another’s activities in order to 
win him? 


OT only at the moment of approach is it impor- 
tant to be thinking of the other man’s interests 
in order to begin with them, but the principle 

holds throughout the work of soul-winning. We 
must begin there ; we may have to stay there for a long 
time if we would exert any influence that is really to 
count for Christ. Not only at the beginning of the 
apostles’ ministry were others drawn to them ‘‘be- 
cause that every man heard them speaking in his own 
language. . . the mighty works of God,’’ but Paul evi- 
dently made this a permanent principle of his evan- 
gelistic work: 

For though I was free from all men, I brought myself 
under bondage to all, that I might gain the more. And to 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; to 
them that are under the law, as under the law, not being 
myself under the law, that I might gain them that are under 
the law; to them that are without law, as without law, 
not being without law to God, but under law to Christ, 
that I might gain’them that are without law. To the weak 
I became weak, that I might gain the weak : I am become 
all things to all men, that I may by all means save some 
(1 Cor, 9: 19-22). 

And I will most gladly spend and be spent for your 
souls... . Being crafty, 1 caught you with guile (2 Cor. 
22: 25, 26). 

There is the guile, the bait, the deep-laid planning 
that Christ and Paul used and that we must learn how 
to use, most gladly spending and being spent if we 
would hope to take men alive. The work was costly 
to them ; there will be little virtue in our work unless 
we make it costly to ourselves. The question is not, 
‘¢Am I naturally interested in this person and his in- 
terests?’’ but ‘‘Am I willing to ge¢ interested ?’’ 
For we always can if we will. 

A young man of pronounced agnosticism but of 
scholarly scientific interests one time came into Dr. 
TrumBull’s horizon. There was no common ground 
at all, in spiritual matters, to begin with. The older 
man, however, learned—by making it his business to 
learn—that the younger student was deeply interested 
in a certain line of scientific study. Promptly he set 
out to know something of that subject himself. He 
spent some weeks in reading it up. He gathered 
books on it, every one he could lay his hands on, and 
put them by. Then one day he mentioned to the 
young student that he had several books in that field 
at his office, and he invited him to avail himself of 
them whenever he cared to look them over, The 
subject became a theme of mutual interest, and the 
younger man eagerly seized opportunities of discuss- 
ing it with one who knew so much more about it 
than most persons he met. From that common 
ground, reached only by the costly sacrifice of time 
and study by the soul-winner, it was not difficult to 
lead on to spiritual matters ; and the dayecdme when 
the once-agnostic thanked God and his Saviour that 
one man had been willing to be ‘‘all things’’ to him. 


Ignoring Differences of Creed 


There can be no barrier between any two men suf- 
ficient to prevent their finding common ground if only 
one of the two is determined that they shall. Least 
of all need differences of creed or faith keep men 
apart, though these are often allowed to do so. 


The question is not whether he [whom we would reach] 
isa Roman Catholic, ora Jew, a Muhammadan, a Mormon, 
a Maronite, or an infidel. But the one question is, Can we 
evidence to him, in such a way as to impress on him, and 
to deepen his sense of their preciousness, the surpassing 
love of God and the blessed fulness of the spirit of Christ ? 
We are not to risk the repelling of him by making promi- 
nent the things wherein we differ; but we are to approach 
him at the one ‘ point of contact,’’ that from a connection 


at that point the electric current of sympathy may quiver 
to the extremities of his very being. 

One winter Sunday morning, in a country place in East- 
ern Massachusetts, I found myself a guest in the home of 
the superintendent of a Sunday-school, at the anniversary 
of which I was to speak in the afternoon. In the forenoon 
of that day I was to address a congregation several miles 
from my present stopping-place. My host was to send me 
over, in his home team, for my forenoon appointment. 
Accordingly I found myself, that very cold day, tucked in, 
under a heavy robe, in close quarters, in the buggy, with 
the Irish driver, It was evident that that man was just 
then the ‘‘ every creature’’ in the world for me to teach 
the gospel to, and I had no right to expect a blessing on 
my labors for the rest of the day if I failed in my duty to 
him while on my way to my next apppointment. 

To begin with, I told my seat-mate whither and why I 
was going. This was to indicate my confidence in him. 
Then I said, as showing my interest in his standpoint : 

‘* You are a Catholic, I suppose? ’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’? was his reply, with a tone that seemed to 
indicate a conscious barrier between us. 

I at once spoke of several Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests with whom I was intimate, and whom I valued, and 
then asked: 

‘* Have you a Catholic church in the village ?’’—which 
we had just left. 

‘*There is no church there yet, sir. But a priest comes 
over once in four weeks, and says mass.’’ 

‘* When is the next time for his coming ?’’ I asked. 

** He’s there to-day, sir.’’ 

‘* Then I’m keeping you away from mass, 
am for this !’? 

**Oh, it’s all right, sir! I’m glad to go with you, sir.’’ 

We were on the same plane by this time. It was now 
my duty to improve this advantage. And I began: 

** You say you're a Catholic; are: you a good Catholic? 
Do you honestly love God, and trust your blessed Saviour, 
as you are taught, by your church, is your duty?’”’ 

**T’m afraid I’m not a good Catholic, sir. I’m afraid I 
do not do my duty,.’’ 

What better start could you ask for an earnest talk with 
a nominal Protestant, if he were known to be cold and in- 
different, or a backslider, and you wanted to arouse him 
to deep and intense feeling in the truth of truths? At this 
starting-point I pressed home the truth : 

‘** My friend, when we think of what the blessed Jesus 
did for us, how he left his glorious home in heaven, and 
became a babe in a manger to begin with, and then toiled 
on here and suffered for years, and was despised and re- 
jected of men, and was crucified and died, in proof of his 
love for us, and of his Father’s love, in order that we can 
be saved, is it asking or expecting too much of us that we 
should show our gratitude in the littke things that Christ 
asks of us ?”? 

‘* No, sir, it is not.’’ 

And of this sacred theme we talked together pleasantly, 
on that carriage seat, that Sunday morning, until we 
reached our destination. ! : 


Going Where the Other Man Is 


The secret of getting successfully interested in an- 
other is simply that we deliberately put ourselves 
mentally—sometimes even physically—into that one’s 
place. It takes effort and sacrifice of easy-going 
comfort to do so. An incident in the experience of a 
well-known pastor (the Rev. John T. Faris, during 
his Illinois ministry) illustrates this with telling effect- 
iveness : 


How sorry I 


‘* Yes, I want to come into the church; have been want- 


ing. to come for fifteen years,’’.a woman said: to the minis- - 


ter when he urged her to confess Christ at the next com- 
munion. ‘* But Pm waiting for Jim. You know he’s a 
good man, yet he doesn’t have much use for the church, or 
—begging your pardon—for preachers. Te tells me to go 
ahead, and stop waiting for him. Many a time I’ve made 
up my mind to do just that. Then, at the last minute, I 
think if I wait just a little while longer, surely he’ll come 
with me. What would you do ?’”’ 

The visitor told her the best thing she could do would 
be to become a church member without further delay, 
for she would have a better chance to influence her hus- 
band as a professed Christian than as an outsider. - Before 
the call was concluded, she agreed that this was her best 
course. 

As the minister left, he said, ‘‘ Please remember me to 
Mr. B. when he comes home ; tell him I am sorry to have 
missed him, and that I hope to have a good talk with him 
soon,’”’ 


A few days later he met Mrs. B. once more, ‘‘ Jim 





1 From “ Individual Work for Individuals,’”’ by H. Clay Trumbull, a 
record of fifty years of actual experiences in personal soul-winning 
which is the basis of these studies, and from which the paragraphs in 
smaller ty pe are quoted, unless otherwise credited. 


DECEMBER 21, 1907 


made me promise to tell you something for him,’’ she said, 
much embarrassed. ‘‘He says if you want to see him so 
much, you will just have to go.where he is.”’ 

** And where is that?’ was the inquiry. 

** Hadn’t you better wait a few days before going to him ? 
Then he’ll be where the likes of you can get to him better. 
You see, to-day he’s working on the last section of the 
steeple of the new church.” 

It was enough. The minister made up his mind he 
would find Jim that very afternoon. At the church—a 
magnificent building with a lofty spire—he learned that his 
quarry was indeed at the top. ‘* You can’t get to him, 
though ; nothing but ladders to climb on; better let us 
call him down,”’’ the foreman suggested. 

But the minister had been challenged to go where Jim 
was. So he climbed ladder after ladder until—nearly 
two hundred feet above the street—he found a much- 
surprised man, A few minutes were spent in very satisfac- 
tory conversation, Then the minister climbed down to 
make other calls. 

The next Sunday Jim became a member of the church 
his wife had already joined, and was thereafter known as 
an earnest Christian man. His friends wondered a little 
at the change in his life, but the only explanation he would 
give was this : 

** The preacher who’ll climb two hundred feet of ladders 
to call on me can have me eyery time !”’ 


The question sometimes arises as to whether a soul- 
winner may properly interest himself in any and every 
interest of another man’s in order to influence and 
win him. The answer to that question is plain and 
unmistakable. One may devote himself to any in- 
terest under the sun that is not actually wrong or 
harmful in its effects. It is never necessary to depart 
one jot or one tittle from Christ's standards in order 
to win men’s confidence. But it is often necessary to 
depart a long way from our own natural interests in 
order to meet another on common ground. We must 
never let down ; we must often go far afield. Here 
is the difference between playing a game of tennis 
with a man in order to reach him, and playing a game 
of cards ; or between letting a man smoke or drink in 
your presence without a word of criticism, though 
courteously declining his invitation to join him, as 
over against the fatal mistake of supposing that you 
would gain in influence with him by indulging in what 
you know and he knows (or will know later) is against 
your principles. 

Another question that is sometimes asked, espe- 
cially in the case of a busy minister, is whether one 
may not make the mistake of spending too much 
time over the temporal interests of a single individual 
in the hope of leading him eventually to Christ. 
Should a pastor, for example, spend a solid half-day, 
or day, or even more, in getting work for a man out 
of a job, in order to prove to that man his genuine 
interest in his bodily welfare, and with the purpose 
of winning the man to Christ, when that pastor 
might in the same time speak a word for Christ to 
perhaps a score of other souls? In other words, shall 
we choose the touch-and-go method, or the slower, 
costlier plan ? 

Can there be any real doubt as to which method 
has Christ's approval? The touch-and-go plan will 
have just about as much effectiveness as the lightness 
of its words imply. We are not in this work chiefly 
for arithmetical results, Christ did not work that way. 
Once let men get the impression that a pastor or a 
neighbor cares only for their souls and not at all for 
their bodies, and his influence over them is gone. As 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, the sturdy young English phy- 
sician who is giving his life to reclaiming the bodies 
and souls of the Labrador fisherfolk, has said: ‘+ Is 
not the real problem of Christianity how best to com- 
mend it to the world? Can we afford to divorce the 
‘secular’ from the ‘religious,’ any more than the 
‘religious’ from the ‘secular’? It seems to me there 
is only one-way to reach the soul,=—that is, through 
the body. For when the soul has cast off the body, 
we cannot reach it at all.’’ 


Questions for Study and Discussion 
(To test one’s grasp of this lesson.) _ 

1. Quote Paul’s statement as to the importance of seek- 
ing other’s interests in seeking to save them. 

2. When talking with one whose creed differs from our 
own, is it well to emphasize the differences of belief, or to 
emphasize points of agreement? Why? 

3. What common ground c&n always be found between 
Protestants and Catholics ? 

4. What common ground, should you say, can always 
be found between Jews and Christians ? 

5. What is there in our going where the other man is 
that is likely to attract him to us? 

6. How far may we go in identifying ourselves with an- 
other’s interests? 

7. What did Grenfell say as to our duty of giving promi- 
nent attention to men’s bodies and secular interests ? 

[The next lesson will consider ‘‘ The Place of the Bible in 


This Work.'’ Later lessons-wilitreat of ‘‘Conviction Better 
Than Argument," and ‘‘ How Our Lord Worked.’’| 
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LESSON I. JANUARY 5. THE WORD MADE FLESH 


John 1 : 1-18. Commit verse 3 


Golden Text: The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.—John 1: 14 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


How to Begin the Class-Teaching 


ITHOUT a word of preliminary, when the 
W time comes for lesson-study in the class, tell 
whichever one of the two following incidents 
you think will interest your class most : the sending 
of Taft to Cuba (Pierson, first paragraph), or the 
boyish-looking mechanic and the Spaniards who 
didn't believe in him (Ridgway, fourth paragraph). 
Simply tell the incident, with as much detail as pos- 
sible, but without making any application or drawing 
any moral. Get the class to discuss the incident a 
little ; then ask them what bearing it has upon the 
lesson. If they have already studied the lesson, 
they may be able to make some good answers; if they 
have not done so, you will naturally take time to 
have the lesson read aloud, and then ask for answers 
to your question. 

Such a beginning will take you and the class at 
once into the heart of the lesson ; and it is often the 
best teaching to ‘' begin in the middle,” and take up 
‘*préliminaries” later. Now for a look at the pre- 
liminaries. 

How the Teacher Should Prepare at Home 


‘ Your own best preparation for the teaching of this 
new series is, first of all, to get a perspective. Turn 
to the list of titles and Golden Texts for the six 
months that was given on page 654 of last week’s 
issue of the Times, Read the titles through two or 
three times, stopping with each to recall all that you 
can, from memory, of that. part of our Lord's life. 
Then read the illuminating Preview of the quarter's 
lessons given on page 668. Study it until you have 
mastered it, so that you know by heart the purpose 
of the Gospel and the main contents of the four sec- 
tions which the quarter’s lessons cover. 

Would you, as a teacher, like to master the Gospel 
‘* Mastery,” says. Professor 
Sanders, ‘‘means the ability to think —_ the 
whole Gospel without reference to the Bible.” 
Would you like to gain that mastery of the greatest 
of the Gospels? There is no Sunday-school teacher 
in the world who cannot gain it, before next July, if 
he or she only will. It. will cost a little time and ef- 
fort, but very little as compared with what we devote 
to our meals and our amusements. As a first step in 
this mastery, suppose you read John through before 
next Sunday. Todo so af¢er fixing the points of the 
Preview firmly in your mind (adding to the Preview 
the summary of the second quarter’s lessons given at 
the close of the second paragraph of, Professor San- 
ders’ Adult Class article) will be a big first step,— 
but so rewarding that it will make you eager for 
more. 


After this, having gotten such a view of the entire 


Gospel as will enable you to give each lesson its 
proper place in and relationship to the whole, you 
are ready to begin your detailed study of the prologue, 
which is our first lesson of the year. This calls for a 
thoughtful re-reading of John 1: 1-18, pencil and 
paper in hand to jot downevery impression or thought 
or teaching-point as it comes to you. Then will fol- 
low your study of such lesson articles in the Times or 
elsewhere as you have found best adapted to the 
needs of your class. A good general rule for the use 
of the Times articles is to read first the general helps, 
on the ‘*‘ what to teach,” such as Cope, Riddle, Gordon, 
Howie, Pierson, Ridgway, and Round-Table; then 
to choose that one of the graded helps, or the ‘* how 
to teach” articles, which fits your class. But your 
own original study of the lesson-text itself, unin- 
—— by any lesson-writers, should always come 
irst. 

The Class-Teaching Continued 


Your class has seen, from your opening incident, 
that Jesus came into the world to put harmony in 
place of discord, or to set up a complicated machine 
that was allin pieces. How could he doso? What 
reason have we to suppose that hecould do so? The 
lesson itself answers these questions. Challenge your 
pupils to find eight reasons—they are all in the lesson 
—for believing that Christ candoso. But first make 
sure that they know what you mean by discord, or 
by the machine’s being in pieces. zz was the whole 
trouble; mankind's sin was making hell on earth for 
men then as it does to-day, and was destroying 
bodies, socjety, nations, and the God-made plans for 
men’s lives. 

Here are eight reasons that John gives for our be- 
lief in Christ’s power to set things right: 


1. Christ was at the very beginning of all things (an ex- 
planation of ** Word”? is needed here ; see Riddle on v, 1, 
and Sanders’ third and fourth paragraphs). 


The Lesson Text 


1 In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 2 The same was in the begin- 
ning with God. 3 All things were made through him ; and 
without him ! was not anything made that hath been made. 
4 In him was life ; and the life was the light of men. 5 And 
the light shineth in the darkness ; and the darkness ? appre- 
hended it not. 6 There came a man, sent from God, whose 
name was John. 7 The same came for witness, that he might 
bear witness of the light, that all might believe through him. 
8 He was not the light, but came that he might bear witness 
of the light. 9 ® ‘There was the true light, even the light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the world. 10 He 
was in the world, and the world was made through him, and 
the world knew him not. 11 He came unto Shis own, and 
they that were his own received him not. 12 But as many as 
received him, to them gave he the right to become children of 
God, even to them that believe on his name: 13 who were 
6 born, not of ™ blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. 14 And the Word became flesh, and 
8dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, glory as of ® the 
only begotten from the Father), full of grace and truth. 15 
John beareth witness of him, and crieth, saying, } This was he 
of whom I said, He that cometh after me is become before 
me: for he was !! before me. 16 For of his fulness we all re- 
ceived, and ™ grace for pm 17 For the law was given 
through Moses ; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. 
18 No man hath seen God at any time ; 8 the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared Aim. 


That which hath been made was 


2 Or, overcame See ch. 12. 35 (Gr.) 
8 Or, the true light, which lighteth every man, was coming + Or, 
every manas he cometh % Gr. his own things. 6 Or, degotten 7 Gr. 
bloods. ®Gr. tabernacled. Or, an only begotten from a father 
Comp. Heb. 11. 17. 1 Some ancient authorities read (this was he 
that said). \\ Or, first in regard Y me Or, grace upon grace 
13 Many very ancient authorities read God only begotten. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 





1 Or, was not anything made. 
life:in him; and the Tye &c. 


According to the King James Version : 


V. 3, by him... was made; v. 5, shineth in darkness . . . compre- 
hended ; v. 6, there was a man; vy. 7, the same came for a witness, to 
bear witness of the Light, that all men through him might believe ; 
v. 8, that Light ... was sent to bear witness of that Light; v. 9, 7hat 
was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world ; v. 10,, was made by him; v. 11, and his own received him 
not; v. 12, gave he power to become the sons of God; v. 13, Which 
were born ; v. 14, made flesh ... the glory ... from the Father; v. 
15, John bear witness of him, and cried, saying, ‘his was he of whom 
I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred before me; v. 16, And of 
his fulness have all we received ; v. 17, given by Moses, du¢ grace ; 
v. 18, the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom: 





The Preview of the Quarter’s Lessons, by Profes- 
sor Frank K. Sanders, will be found on page 668. 





2. He was one with God, he was God. 

3. He made all things. 

4. He is the source of life. 
*5. His life is light, or enlightenment, to every man (see 
Ridgway’s last paragraph, and Foster’s third paragraph). 

6. He worked not at long range, but at close range, — 
he came into the world. 

7. He restored between men and God the family rela- 
tionship which sin had destroyed. 

8. One whom no man can see, he revealed to men: God 
himself. 


When your pupils, with a little assistance from 
you, have discovered these eight great facts from the 
lesson, the lesson has been taught. Only take a 
moment before closing to say that ‘this introduction 
to the Gospel of John is really a miniature of the 
entire Gospel; and that you and they are to find out, 
this year, just how these works of Jesus were brought 
about. And let the purpose of the Gospel be memo- 
rized at this beginning of the year: John 20: 31. 


% 
Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Creation is love expressing itself in life. 
Read the Son and you will know the Father. 
The work of a witness ts to witness by his work. 


Nothing less than the divine life could express the 
divine love. 


God coming into humanity means humanity re- 
turning to God. 


The mark of heavenly blessings is that they know 
no earthly boundaries. 


It ts not necessary to deny His humanity in order 
to establish his divinity. 


It is interesting to hear the dissertations of dark- 
ness on the errors of the light. 


We know little of God in anything until we see 
something divine in everything. 
One gives but little light until he is conscious 


that, in a sense, he is after ali only the reflector of 
greater light. 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Introductory 


HE Apostle John, the last survivor of the twelve, 
wrote this Gospel, probably at Ephesus, about 
A.D. 95. Its purpose is stated in chapter 20: 31, 

‘‘that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that believing ye may have life in 
his name.” The reality of the Incarnation is em- 
phasized, since on this point there was error at that 
time. The contrast between belief and unbelief ap- 
pears throughout. 

While the events are narrated in chronological 
order, long periods of time are passed over without 
notice. Yet this Gospel furnishes us with more notes 
of time than the other three. It alone narrates the 
i gant ministry, and the visits to Jerusalem in the 
ast year of our Lord’s life. The style is singularly 
simple, but the thought is most profound. The evan- 
gelist makes many comments on the events and say- 
ings he narrates. The character of the book is so 
exalted spiritually that it seems impossible to den 
the Johannean authorship, which is moreover abund- 
antly attested by early writers. Obviously the writer 
intends to convey the impression that he is the ‘‘ dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.’ 

This lesson is the prologue, or preface, to the Gospel. 
John the Baptist is referred to, but see next lesson 
for fuller comments upon him. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—/u the beginning was the Word: The 
Greek term is Logos, and it evidently refers to the 
Son of God before incarnation. Like all the terms 
descriptive of the pre-existent Son, it suggests reve- 
lation through him, since '‘ word” reveals thought. 
Compare ‘‘image” (Col. 1: 15), ‘‘form” (Phil. 2: 6), 
‘‘effulgence,” and ‘‘ very image” (Heb. 1 : 3). 

Verse 3.— Were made: Literally, ‘‘ became,” came 
into being.—Z7hrough him: More exact than ‘ by.” 
He was the instrumental Agent in creation; so else- 
where.—Hath been made: The tense suggests a 
permanent relation, The margin presents a less 
probable view of the punctuation. 

Verse 4.—The life was the light of men: ‘ Life” 
is used in the widest sense; ‘‘ light” has a spiritual 
and moral sense, as the context implies. 

Verse 5.—/n the darkness: The moral sense is 
obvious ae ae ee zt not: More accurate 
than ‘‘comprehended.” This verse seems to refer to 
revelation previous to the incarnation. 

Verse 6.—/ofn: John the Baptist; see comments 
on next week’s lesson. 

Verse 9.— The true light: The adjective meant 
real, genuine, and is often used in this Gospel.— 
Which lighteth every man, coming into the world: 
This connects ‘‘coming” with ‘‘light.” The Author- 
ized Version connects it with ‘‘every man.” The 
margin of the Revised Version gives a less probable 
view, though all three are grammatically possible. 

Verse 11.— Unto his own: This is neuter, referring 
either to the world, or to Judaism.—7%ey that were 
his own: This paraphrase is to show that the term 
is masculine, referring primarily to the Jews. 

Verse 12.—Gave he the right: The term is often 
rendered ‘‘authority.” Here it refers to privilege. 
‘* Power” is inexact.—Chz/dren; More literal and af- 
fectionate than ‘‘sons.” 

Verse 13.—Not of blood: Greek, ‘‘ bloods.” Not 
by physical descent.— W7// of the flesh: Mere animal 
impulse.— But of God: Compare the conversation 
with Nicodemus (chap. 3). 

Verse 14.—Became flesh: More literal than ‘‘ was 
made.” Became areal man. ‘The phrase suggests 
both pre-existence and real humanity. — Dwe/t: 
Greek, ‘‘tabernacled,”’ suggesting the old tabernacle, 
where God manifested his presence.—/H7s glory: As 
in the Shekinah.—Of the only begotten: ‘* An only 
begotten ’’ means, like this human relation. The con- 
text favors the rendering in the text.—/u// of grace 
and truth: The parenthesis shows the connection. 

Verse 15.—Become before me: *‘ Preferred” is in- 
exact. Both priority and superiority are indicated. 

Verse 16.—Grace for grace: Grace growing into 
greater fulness. The marginal rendering, ‘* grace 
upon grace,” suggests that one grace is added to 
another. 

Verse 17.—T7hrough: In both clauses this is the 
more exact sense.—Came: In contrast with ‘‘ was 
given.” 

Verse 18.—TZzhe only begotten Son: Four weighty 
manuscripts read ‘‘God only begotten,’’ a slight dif- 
ference in the Greek. But as the Nicene Council, 
which preceded the date of these manuscripts, does 
not refer to this reading, it is probably not original. 
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God’s Spokesman > 
By S. D. Gordon 


OHN was Jesus’ most intimate companion and 
friend. Jesus drew him closer to himself than 
any other. His love for John became a matter 

of comment. He gave proof of his friendship by en- 
trusting the care of his mother to his friend. John 
did not always understand ; he sometimes misunder- 
stood. But he was true; he was the only one who 
did not forsake Jesus that dark night of the tragic 
trial. Nothing reveals more the real humanness of 
Jesus than his desire for friendship ; and nothing 
reveals John’s fineness of character more than Jesus’ 
choice of him ag his bosom friend. 

Now this Gospel of John is the account of Jesus 
written down by his closest friend. What he says 
here is of intensest interest because of the intimacy 
and sympathy between these two. It is of great in- 
terest, too, to notice when John wrote. It isin his 
old age, when any mere immature youthful enthusi- 
asm has passed away, when his powers are fully ripe, 
when all the facts have settled down into clear rela- 
tion and perspective, that this fine-grained, high- 
spirited, lovable man reaches for his quill and sets 
himself to the glad task of telling all men about the 
man Jesus. 

John has no doubt about who Jesus is. Away 
back in the beginning, before there had been a be- 
ginning, long before the Genesis beginning, there 
was a Being of great beauty and power and love. 
He was the bosom companion of God. He himself 
was God. Above all else he was the one who loved, 
who was love itself, the beginning and middle and 
end of love—the heart of love. For the earliest and 
highest sort of love is creative love, that creates one 
like one’s self. And this one by a word, and by the 
love-brooding of his own life created the world, and 
then man. He gave his own life, to be life in man. 
This is the one, ) ae says, who came down to earth 
and walked among men as Jesus, 

When affairs on the earth were in such shape that 
it was necessary to send a messenger down to speak 
directly to men about God, and to do something for 
men, this was the onewhocame. ‘This creating God 
wrapped about himself the garment of human flesh, 
and became aman. He pitched his tent among men 
as one of themselves. He who was the bosom com- 
panion of God came to be the bosom companion of 
man. And we looked upon his glory (writes John), in 
the mount where the counseled glory of his divinity 
flashed forth fora moment; butalsoin the purity of his 
life, the gentleness of his spirit, the loving eagerness of 
his sympathy with all men, in the divine power of his 
actions, and in the rarest ruggedness of his strength 
in meeting the emergency of the world’s need on 
Calvary where he lavishly poured out his soul unto 
death for men, All those years we looked upon the 
glory of God in this Jesus, This is John’s Jesus. 
And then, that none may fail to understand, he says 
it all over again in the closing sentence of his intro- 
duction in this way: ‘‘ God no one ever yet has seen; 
the only begotten Son in the bosom of the Father, 4e 
has always been the spokesman of God ; in what he 
was, in what he did, and in what he said.” 

The great purpose of Jesus’ coming was to give 
the earth a new flooding of its original light. Black 
storm clouds had gathered, and shut out the fight. 
Where there had been sweet, pure light it was now 
dark. An ugly black darkness that could be felt, 
and that was felt, trying its best and worst to put 
out all the light. Jesus came to bring a new dawn- 
ing of anew day. He came to put out the darkness 
that would put out his lightit it could. But his light 
was greater than the-darkness, The darkness tried 
to put the light out, but failed. Jesus came to open 
the family door of God to-all the sons of men. They 
had lost, or given up, or, Esau-like, sold out their 
birthright. e came to give a new birthright in the 
family of God. It would not be by natural genera- 
tion, nor by an act of man’s will merely, nor yet 


through the act of one man for another ; but, on ay * 


much higher plane, it would be by the Father him- 
self reaching down and putting his own Spirit into 
us, and so restoring us to the image of himself. 

zoone was no? received by his own, Thereisthe sad 
sobbing of a minor cadence all through John’s Gospel. 
Each time he speaks of the way Jesus was received 
it is as though it takes him by surprise, afid touches 
him to the quick. Jesus had, out of his great love, 
and with greatest care and skill, made the world; 
then he had come down into this world of his loving 
and planning and making; and, strangest of all 
things, they did not know him, and did not seem to 
want to know him, so unlike him had they grown. 
That is hard; to be intentionally ignored by one’s own. 
Jesus did not come to strangers, as you might think if 
you didn’t know, but to his own relatives, his own kins- 
folk, and, startlingly strange to the heart-breaking 
point, they did not receive him into their homes, but 
kept him standing out in the cold, dark night, shel- 
terless. 

This introduction to seo Gospel is being 
written over again every day. In it there are two 
stories interwoven: the story of Jesus coming, but 
not recognized, and not received, kept outside the 
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door ; the story of Jesus coming, and gladly received 
into a wide-open door, and bringing a birthright with 
him. Which story is yours ? 
Mapison, N. J. 
te 


. Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Mrs. Ghosn-ei-Howie 


N HIM was dife; and the be was the light of men 
(v. 4). The Greek Orthodox churches in the 
East ard elsewhere prepare for Christmas by a 

partial fast or total abstinence from all animal food, 
even from milk, butter, or eggs, from November 15 
to December 24, inclusive. On December 25 they 
begin public worship in the churches before day- 
break, ‘The principal hymn of that morning and the 
seven succeeding days is mainly praise of the Ligh? 
of this text : ‘‘ Thy birth, thou Christ our God, hath 
made the light of knowledge to shine in the world. 
By thy birth, they (the Wise-men, Matt. 2), who 
worshiped stars learned from the star to worship 
thee, } sun of righteousness.... They knew that 
thou dost shine from on high.” 

The only begotten Son, who ts in the bosom of the 
Father (vy. 18). It seemed a chief delight to our 
white-bearded host to square himself upon his magnif- 
icent rug, and take little Azar (Lazarus) in his bosom. 
The venerable shaykh sat on the rug spread on the 
floor, and drew in his left leg so that the foot ap- 
peared to his right below the right thigh, between 
the knee and the body; then the right leg is drawn 
in so that the foot appeared below the left thigh to 
the left ; the legs crossed just below the calves; then 
the old chief fixed his drapery so as to form a nat- 
ural seat for Azar, who sat on, or rather inside, the 
crossing of the legs, his little hands over the arms 
already entwined around him, and his little black 
head more than half hid below the white beard, lit 
up with smiles ; a very Oriental picture of deep 
affection on the one hand, and perfect trust on the 
other, The grandson is in his grandfather’s bosom. 
Such is the picture which rises in the mind of an 
Oriental when he reads, ‘‘Abraham—and Lazarus in 
his bosom ” (Luke 16 : 23), or, ‘‘ Naomi took the child, 
and laid it in her bosom” (Ruth 4: 16). In Mark 9: 
36, and 10: 16, Orientals read instead of his arms his 
bosom. And this is the idea which Moses had when 
he said, ‘‘ Carry themin thy bosom.” But in Exodus 
14: 6 the word bosom means a very different thing. 

SHwEiR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


~ 
God’s Word to the World 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HEN Cuba, after being set free by the United 
States, was in danger of being ruined by in- 
ternal strife, the American government 

sent the Hon. William H. Taft, Secretary of War— 
and of Peace,—to bring harmony out of discord, and 
gave him full power to act in behalf of the United 
States. His coming was heralded, his credentials 
were complete, his mission was one of peace and life 
to the young republic. 

The ane | was in greater danger than Cuba. God 
saw that men were ruining themselves and their 
chances for life. Was it not natural that the loving 
Father, who created the world for life and freedom, 
should send his representative to declare unto men 
his way of peace and prosperity? For this great 
service the Father sent his own Son, the one through 
whom the world was created. In the lessons for the 
first two quarters of this year we shall learn more 
fully how he was heralded, how he conducted his 
mission, what credentials he presented, what mes- 
sage he brought, how he was received, and what was 
the result. All relate to the work of the Divine Mis- 
sionary who came from heaven to earth. 

In this introductory lesson we learn something 
about the heavenly missionary, who he was (vs. 1,2), 
what he had done (vs. 3, 4), how he was announced 
(vs. 6, 7), to whom he came (vs. 9-11), how he was 
received, and the result (vs. 12, 16, 18). 

Other religions also tell of gods who became men, 
but their character, their credentials, their mission, 
and their power, were very different from those of 
the Word who became flesh. ‘The Hindoos believe in 
ten incarnations of Vishnu, but in some forms his 
life was full of murder, theft, falsehood and immoral- 
ity. The Booddhists believe that their ‘ Christ,” 
Gautama, was born five hundred years before Christ, 
and that he descended from heaven in the form of a 
white elephant, surrounded by heavenly beings. 
How different are the simple direct statements of 
how God's Word came to the world! He who created 
all things, and who lights every man, came that a// 
men might bel‘zve, and that a// who receive him 
may become children of God. This was nineteen 
hundred years ago, and only one-third of mankind 
know anything of God's Messenger and his message. 

Brook yy, N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


¥ IS no easy task to get this lesson, as well as 
some others in the Book of John, into the ideas 
and terms of Boytown and Girlville. I would 
suggest to teachers who have not already done so 
that they read carefully Drummond's ‘‘ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World.” ‘This book can be found in 
any library or purchased at any book-store for a 
small sum. Read it with pencil in hand. 


In the beginning ... the Word (v.11). As the 
Word was needed to give expression to things, so 
are words to-day; perhaps Word and word are closer 
kin than we think. The idea was without form and 
void—then came the word. My invention was with- 
out form and void—then I made a drawing. Whata 
mysterious thing a word is, when you come to think 
about it. One little noise such as Yes or No means 
lost or saved, happiness or misery, success or failure. 
A word reveals us like a flashlight. Yesterday, com- 
ing down the street with Fred, we met a man taking 
up the whole sidewalk. Fred did not laugh at his 
drunken antics like the other people, but quietly mut- 
tered ‘‘ Disgusting”; and the boy stood revealed. 
Passed another boy another day, and heard another 
word; and he too stood revealed in all his filthiness 
(Matt. 12:34). Met a stranger the other day. ‘‘Glad 
to meet you, Mr. Ridgway,” said he, ‘‘I feel as if I 
knew you well from your lesson notes.” Ihave been 
‘‘ giving myself away,” as you boys say. Now John 
here says that Christ is the ‘* Word” by which God 
has revealed himself to all of us. For six months we 
are to study Christ, and if we are attentive we shall 
know God better than ever before. Knowing Christ, 
we know God (Matt. 11:27). Those who want to go 
into this more fully should read ‘‘ Philo and the Doc- 
trine of the Logos,” in Farrar’s ‘‘Early Days of 
Christianity.” 

All things were made through him (v. 3). ‘* All 
things,” and not only somethings (Col. 1: 16,17). Are 
you all now dead sure of that? How about that poor 
drunken fellow reeling up the street,—was he some 
of the Word’s work? And that foul-mouthed boy 
also? What is the trouble? Sin, sin, sin; and this 
is why God had to send his Son, and the cure of this 
sin is what this Book of John is all about. The 
Word who made all things knows all about all things, 
knows how to fix them when out of order. The man 
who invented and made the machine knows. how, te 
fix it when somebody wrecks it. 

Some years ago, the Pusey & Jones Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware, made a great costly machine 
for a South American plantation. They shipped it 
to the purchasers, and with it sent my old friend, 
** Granny” Satterthwait, at that time a rosy-cheeked, 
boyish-looking fellow, but one of their best me- 
chanics. He was to set the machine up and start it. 
When the machine and ‘‘Granny” arrived, the 
Spaniards were surprised to see ‘‘ only a boy,” and 
refused to let him touch it. Granny couldn’t talk 
Spanish, so he just smiled and said nothing. The 
Spaniards sent a long cable to the Pusey-Jones Com- 
pany, saying their contract called for a competent 
man and not a boy to set up their machinery for them. 
en got this reply: ‘‘If Satterthwait can’t set up 
machine, nobody can. He zs the boy who built it.” 

Who are you going to let set up your life,—the 
Master who designed and built it, or the Devil who 
wants to wreck it ? 


In him was life (v. 4). What is life? Listen to 
what science says: ‘‘ Life is the definite combination 
of heterogenous changes, both simultaneous and suc- 
cessive, in correspondence with external co-existences 
and sequences.” Now you know! Jesus says, ‘‘I 
am life” (John 11: 25; 14:6). Boys, it is a great 
mystery. You were not—you find yourself here— 
you lie down some day, and something happens— 
you are gone—-where? The in-between we call your 
‘* life.” And who cares for Spencerian definitions ; 
let us listen to God. He says this mysterious thing 
belongs to him, in the beginning, and now, and for- 
ever (Gen. 2: 7; Acts 17: 25; John 10: 28). Itis a 
trust given to you. Whatdo withit? How care for 
it? Where deliver it? He will show your path, and 
promises a splendid time on the way (Psa. 16: 11). 


And the life was the light of men (v. 4). In the 
long grass by the sidewalk across the meadow the 
glow-worms marked my path for me in the darkness. 
One day a drove of cattle passed that way, and when 
that night I came again there were no tiny lanterns 
to cheer me and show me how to go. My friendly 


glow-worms were dead. ‘No life, no light. Because 
Christ is not dead he is the ‘‘light of men.” So are 


you if Christ lives in you. But if you let Satan drive 
his drove your way there is only death, and you are 
no light to anybody. Do you think your town needs 
any of the light that comes from Christ? Any sick- 
ness and sorrow? Any broken hearts and blasted 
lives? (Psa. 34:5.) Find Galatians 2: 20, and if you 
would like to see how Christ is the light of men, make 
up a basket of good things and go down to poor old 
Mrs. Brown in Tin-Cup Alley, and read her Psalm 
gt. Report next Sunday what you know about the 


life that was the light of men. 





LESSON FOR JANUARY 5 (John 1 : 1-18) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is net practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later iessons being due three months in advance. 


13. March Sov Somnennee Lesson (Prov. 23: 29-35) . Due Dec. 28 
1. April 5.—Jesus the Good Shepherd (John ro: 1-11). ‘* Jan. 4 
2. April 12.—The Raising of Lazarus (John 11: 32-44). “ Jan. 11 
3- April 19.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany (Johni2:1-11) ‘‘ Jan. 18 
4. April 26.—Jesus Teaches Humility (John 13: 1-15) ‘* Jan. 25 
5. May 3.—Our Heavenly Home (John 14: 1-14)... ‘“ Feb.1 


Physics and Theology—v. 5. 

ND the light shineth in the darkness (v. 5). 
Writing to the editor of The British Weekly 
from Northfield in the summer of 1907, the 

Rev. F. B. Meyer said: ‘‘ Yesterday we had a some- 
what novel experience. At the Science Hall, the 
Professor of Chemistry and I gave an hour’s demon- 
stration of the analogies between physics and the- 
ology. He helped me perform the experiments, 
while I endeavored to point the lessons. We made 
an iron bar float in the air to show how the spirit of 
life makes us free from the law of downward gravi- 
tation ; compelled a wheel to revolve rapidiy by a 
stream of electricity to illustrate how Paul wrought 
according to the working that worked in him might- 
ily; showed the unity of white light and the trinity 
of the three component colors; heard in the response 
of one tuning-fork to another the answering pain of 
Christ to the woes of his suffering church; learned 
marvelous lessons from the X-rays, the arc-light, and 
the ultra-violet rays. In fact, I should like to carry 
the apparatus with me round the world.”— William 
J. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. 


God’s Light Unquenchable—v. 8. 

That he might bear witness of the light (v. 8), 
A touching incident was narrated by Dr. Horton on 
the per: Sunday after his return from months 
of treatment by a celebrated German oculist. He 
was waiting in the oculist’s consulting-room, not 
knowing whether or not the remainder of his life was 
to be passed in darkness, when he put his hand into 
his pocket and drew out his little Bible,—not to read 
it, but to see if he could.’ As he opened it, his eyes 
fell on the text in 2 Samuel: *‘ For thou art my 
lamp, O Jehovah: and Jehovah wil! lighten my 
darkness.” ‘‘I had not been aware of the existence 
of this text,” he said, ‘*and I do not know who but 
an angel could have led me to it; but I felt that 
whether I received my sight or not those words were 
enough for me, and from that time I seemed to know 
that I should not die; but live to proclaifh the words 
of this life:"-—Wittiam /. Hart, D.D., Earlville, 
N. Y. From The Epworth Herald. 


The Saddest Words of Human History—v. 11. 

He came unto his own, and they thatwere his own 
received him not (v.11). ‘* My dear,” said an older 
woman to a young Sunday-school teacher, discour- 
aged over her failure to find appreciation and re- 
sponsiveness, ‘‘ you have begun to learn one of the 
hardest lessons in this work of helping others. You 
will need to learn it over and over again. Do you 
remember that in a meeting of Hampton students 
following the funeral of General Armstrong, one of 
the colored students said that he had never believed in 
the sincerity of the general until he learned that he 
had given directions that his body should be buried 
in the next grave to that of the last dead coiored stu- 
dent?” And then the woman added: ‘Oh, the 
cruelty of it, and the pity of it! And yet how natural 
it was! If you overcome your own prejudice and go 
to work among any people, you have gone a mile; 
but you must go twain; for you then encounter their 
prejudice, quite as deep, more unreasoning, and per- 
haps with more to justify it. When you go down to 
work in the slums, you go but half way when you have 
conquered your own pride enough to go; you must 
go farther and conquer their pride, just as arrogant 
as yours, and more given to suspicion. My dear, we 
are not the first who have found it so. The saddest 
words written in human history are of One who 
‘‘came unto his own, and thev that were his own 
received him not.”— 7ze How, Jomes Elmer Russell, 
Chittenango, N.Y. From The Youth's Companion. 
The prize for this week is awarded to this ttlustra- 
tion. 


** Something There Is Enough Of”’—v. 16. 

For of his fulness we all received, and grace for 
grace (v.16). The philosophic Hamerton tells us the 
story of a woman who worked in a cotton factory in 
one of the great manufacturing towns in Lancashire, 
and who, in an excursion, went for the first time to 
the coast. When she caught the earliest glimpse of 
the Irish Sea, the expanse lying out before her eyes, 
looking like the limitlessness of the ocean in its rush 
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and roll of billows, she exclaimed out of her starved 
soul, as she drew one boundless breath of freshness 
and glory: ‘‘ At last, here comes something there is 
enough of!” But God’s fulness of love and grace, 
freely bestowed upon us, is greater than the great 
oceans of the world.—Zhe Rev. William T. Dor- 
ward, Stelton, N. /. 


The Father Faithfully Reflected—v. 18. 

No man hath seen God at any time ; the only be- 
gotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him (vy. 18). ‘There is an old church in 
Italy, in the dome of which an artist painted a great 
picture that every visitor wants to see; but, in order 
to see it, it was necessary to stand on the floor of the 
church directly under the dome, and crane one’s neck 
even to see it imperfectly. The church authorities 
remedied this by removing the floor and placing a 
large mirror directly beneath the dome, surrounded 
by a railing, so built as to enable the visitors to 
lean over it, gaze into the mirror, and study very 
clearly the lines of the picture. The supreme knowl- 
edge is the knowledge of God. No man hath seen 
God at any time; and yet, being much more than a 
mirror, Jesus has declared the Father. To another 
he said, ‘*‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
—The Rev. William T. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 


A 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


E THANK thee, O God, for the life of thy Son, 
—— Christ—the life that was and is the 
ight. May we take up our new year of 
study to-day with that life as the light to lead us into 
a fuller knowledge of thee, and with a deep desire 
to let our own lives reflect the life of the Master 
with more fidelity than we have yet shown. Cleanse 
us, O God, from the blurs and the shatterings of sin- 
ful thoughts and deeds, and may we be able to see 
the glory of thy Son, because of a growing eagerness 
to serve him. Amen. 


Before the Lesson 


Did you see. the sunrise this morning? No? But 
some did. And this is.what they saw: First, a soft, 
golden glow inthe east, then shafts of light across 
the sky ; then a red disk mounting through the haze 
above the woods, or above, the factory chimneys, and 
then broad day, with the sunlight flooding the 
heavens and the earth. Some saw it, who were 
awake,:and some who were awake and out of doors 
never saw it at all. Heads down, eyes heavy, with 
weary feet some plodded doggedly along on their 
way to work, and never saw the new day at all, but 
only the old brown earth, f 

Socame Jesus in that dawning of a new day for 
the world. And some didn’t see the light,—wouldn’t 
see it,—that light which meant life to men. Strange 
that they wouldn't ! 

But which way are you looking to-day ? 





UP AT THE NEW DAY 
DOWN AT THE OLD EARTH 
WHICH WAY? 











Does Jesus mean light and life to you, or are your 
eyes bent on the ground? There’s a sad word in 
this lesson: ‘‘ He came unto his own, and they that 
were his own received him not.” Can it be that any 
of us have not received him ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*O Word of God Incarnate." Psalm 10 : ‘1-4. 


‘Light of the world, we hail thee.’’ (140 : 1-3. 199 : 1-3.) 
** Christ for the world we sing.” Psalm 45 : 1-8. 
** Blessed are the sons of God.”’ (60 : 1-8. 94 : 1-4.) 


**O light, whose beams illumine all.”’ 


Psalm 2 : 4-9. 
‘*How sweet the Name of Jesus 


(2: 4-9. 4: 1-4.) 


sounds.”’ Psalm 85 : 7-9. 

‘*Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour (116 : 3-5. 172 : 3-5.) 
dear."’ Psalm 107 : I, 2. 

‘The Church's one foundation.”’ (169 : 3,2. 297: 1%, 2.) 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunda 
tion. 


School Associa- 
Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—John 1 : 1-18 . . The Word made flesh 
‘Tuesday.—Isa. If : I-10. . 2... ee . Isaiah's prophecy 
Wednesday.—Heb. 2:9-18 ..... . . laking our nature 
Thursday.—Phil. 2 : 1-11 <a Christ's humility 
Friday.—1 Johni. . ees . . . The Word of Life 
Saturday.—John 8: 12-20 ...... . Light of the World 
ce eS: rr re One with God 


667 
The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The True Word of God was the Jesus Whom We Know 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 1: 1-18). 
[For each meinber of the Bible class.] 


HOSE who make use of this department of The 
Sunday School ‘limes should aim at a clear 
mastery of the Gospel of John in this next half 

year. ‘They can accomplish it by an intelligent and 
systematic use of the outlines and headings which 
will be quoted continually. Mastery means the 
ability to think through the whole Gospel without 
reference to the Bible. It is something so well worth 
the doing that it will be kept very prominently in 
mind in these notes, 

The theme of the Gospel is The Self-Manifestation 
of Jesus as the Christ. It shows by a logical and ef- 
fective method how the Master caused every last 
vestige of doubt regarding his divinity to disappear 
from the minds of his intimate companions. The 
logical course of the first twelve chapters is set down 
in the Preview, on page 667 of this issue. Then, in 
five chapters (13 to 17), in the story of that holy even- 
ing with the Eleven is given Christ’s unresered ex- 
pression of himself. The revelation through the 
cross (18, 19), and the triumphant faith to which it 
gave assurance (20), complete the Gospel, all but the 
epilogue (21), which explains itself. 

Our lesson for to-day covers a whole section of the 
Gospel, the prologue, which throws a side-light upon 
the causes leading to the preparation of the Gospel. 
It declares that Jesus, the beloved Master of the 
Twelve, was the true revealer of God. It calls him 
the Word of God, a term which surprises the reader, 
because it is not used in the same sense elsewhere in 
the Bible. It is not, however, unintelligible. 

The expression, Word of God, was one much in the 
speech of educated men toward the end of the first 
Christian century. Philo, the famous scholar, made 
particular use of it. He could not agree that God 
and man, two totally different orders of being, could 
get together. Therefore he urged the existence of a 
sort of intermediary, the Word of God, which made 
communication possible. His philosophical arguments 
were well known and very influential. The writer of 
the Gospel turned them cleverly to account by claim- 
ing at the start that the true Word of God was Jesus 
Christ who was both God and man. 

His first claim is that this Word was really divine. 
He was the source of all life andenlightenment. But 
many refused to be enlightened. Some through their 
responsiveness received the right to become children 
of God. The Messiah came to the earth in human 
form as Jesus, and dwelt among men, revealing in 
all its grace and perfection the character of God, and 
rightly interpreting his will for men. 

As Riggs well says, the three leading ideas of the 
ps are the three great ideas of the Gospel : the 

essiahship of Jesus, the blind rejection of him by 
the majority of his own people, and the glad response, 
creative of joyful faith, of those who learned to listen. 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
coming lessons in the Gospel of John, and giving valuable Fines for 
the conduct of an adult class, will be mailed by The Sunday Schvol 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp, 

The best book by far for use during the study of 
the Gospel according to ve is Professor James S. 
Riggs’ ‘The Messages of Jesus according to John,” 
just published by Scribners. It opens up the rich- 
ness of the Gospel as fully as years of study and a 
gift for spiritual interpretation, can prepare a teacher 
todo it. The commentaries of Plummer, Milligan, 
McClymont, and other books referred to in the refer- 
ence leaflet, are first class. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

The prominent thought of the prologue to the 
Gospel is conveyed by the expression ‘‘the Word.” 
It is that Jesus, the beloved Master, was the true 
Revealer of God unto men, the expected Messiah. 

The Word of God ts truly Divine. What reasons 
are given for declaring that the Word is to be identi- 
fied with God ? 

The Word the Source of Life and Enlightenment. 
In the case of rational beings would the source of life 
be also, of necessity, the source of knowledge ? 

The Herald who Understood. How did, John’s 
fate illustrate the attitude of men toward the truth 
which Jesus came to present ? 

Those who Knew Him not. What is meant by 
‘*the world”? Are any such remaining ? 

We beheld His Glory. Is this a reference to per- 
sonal experience? To any particular occasion ? 

Our tome was the real Word of God. 
fact does the writer base his case ? 


On what 


IV. For Puriits’ Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s LEsson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. In what peculiar sense does the Gospel of John 
use the term ‘‘the Jews”? 2. Were the authorities 
at Jerusalem justified in asking John for his name and 
credentials? 3. Who was ‘‘that prophet”? 4. What 
did he mean by saying ‘‘the latchet... unworthy 
to unloose”? 5. The Lamb of God; of what was 
John thinking? 6. Did it need the vision of the dove 
for John to see the holiness and purity of Jesus ? 





My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


HAPPY New Year to my girls! The lessons we 

A are to study together are very beautiful. I 

hope we may get a glimpse of our Saviour, and 
learn much about his love in the next half year. 

Has anybody aring? You, Dorothy ? ould you 
mind taking it off? You see, girls, it is a complete 
circle, without beginning orend, It is like eternity. 
In the beginning the Word was with God. Before 
time, in eternity. Why the Word? You are right, 
Gladys. A word spoken reveals a spirit behind it. 
Only life can speak a word, In the beginning only 
God. Christ was the Word to reveal God, Christ 
lived before he came to Bethlehem. Away back in 
the beginning he created the world. Remember, the 
Word was life. What did that life mean? Light? 
Yes, light for all the ages, for all men. Does some 
one ask how it was that the darkness did not compre- 
hend it? Well, in the early times of superstition 
the light shone through a dense blanket of fog. You 
have seen a fog that almost hid the light of day? 
Does this ever fast ? No, indeed. The light always 
conquers. Who came to bring the light to the dark 
world ? The Word who created the world. ‘Turn to 
Genesis, first chapter. Read the first verse. Some 
one else read Genesis 1: 3. Note that the first thing 
after creation was to make darkness light. Note, 
again, that the first thing in salvation is to make 
darkness light. This is why ministers preach and 
missionaries teach the gospel. 

The love that was in the beginning was God's love. 
Read John 3: 16. ; 

The Word, Christ, was the pioneer. He blazed the 
first track. All others follow him. Will the class 
read in concert verse 6? What is the key-word ? 
Sent? Yes. When sent on an errand you are told 
what to do, what to say. ‘The church sends mission- 
aries, nations send ambassadors, God sent John. 
What for? What does it mean to bear witness? To 
tell the truth exactly as it is, does it not? John did 
not talk about himself. He told us of one greater 
than he. Read verses 11 and 12. Who are Christ's 
own to-day? Weare. He comes to us, comes now. 
Do we receive him? Do we want what he will give 
us,—grace, power, life? How may we receive him ? 
By believing. Receive, believe. There is no other 
way: May we see God? Yes, when we see Jesus 
Christ. 

Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Find all the questions, in the lesson, that the 
Jews asked of John the Baptist. 2. Who did John 
say that he was? 3. Was John a proud man, or 
humble ? Give your reason. 4. What did John say 
Jesus would do? 5. How was John to recognize the 
Son of God when he should see him? 6. What was 
John’s purpose in baptizing ? (v. 31.) How can you, 
in any way, follow John’s example ? 

New York City. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HE change from the Old Testament, with its 
stirring activities and character-studies, to the 
New Testament with its study of principles is 

a great one—for a class of boys. I confess that I 
came to my first lesson in the new series with some 
dismay. Could the splendid interest of the boys in 
Bible study be maintained as we passed from the 
scenes of battle and conquest ? 

My first questions related to the writer of the book, 
just to make sure that we knew that it was not John 
the Baptist. Then we studied for a few minutes the 
introductory verses, 1 to 5. I had them read all to- 
gether before explaining them; at the fifth verse the 
boy who read said, with some surprise, ‘‘Gee, what 
does that mean?” I then took the five verses to- 
gether, and in the simplest possible language told of 
their meaning, as I understood it. Mr. Gordon’s third 
paragraph is helpful right here. I explained how 
richly the Bible verses rewarded us for reading them 
over and over as we get older ; and told them these 
verses would be clearer and mean a goéd deal more 
as the boys gained experience and knowledge. 

The reference to Christ as the “light” gave me an 
opportunity which I used all too poorly to show how 
Christ's life had enlightened the world. ‘* Why was 
Africa called the Dark Continent?” The boys said 
it was wicked. Then I tried toshow how the entrance 
of Christ into a life or acommunity gives light ; good- 
ness welcomes the light; evil seeks the darkness. 
One big electric light in a wicked section of the city 
saves the wages of several policemen. Christ is the 
light of the world ; he’s the light of my life if I will 
but let him control my heart and my will. If a thing 
has to be done secretly or in the dark, be careful. 
The very fact that it has to be done that way should 
make us suspicious. 

The several verses were then passed over with run- 
ning comment. As I closed the lesson I was keenly 
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conscious that I had failed to spend as much time 
upon my preparation as I should have done; and if I 
were to teach it again I would seek help from every 
source to illumine my own mind concerning many 
obscure passages. I came to the class fearing my 
boys would not be ready for the study of these un- 
tried passages ; in fact, they were more ready to 
learn than I to teach. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Who were the Levites? 2. Look up the Old 
Testament use of a lamb in sacrifice. 3. What do 
you know about Elijah? 4. How was Christ to ‘‘ take 
away the sin of the world” ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


REVIEW for teachers.—John records more names 
applied to Christ than Matthew, Mark, or Luke, 
and each lesson of the first quarter seems to 

emphasize some particular characteristic and name. 

ach child would appreciate owning a copy of the 
Gospel of John, in readable print, in which to mark 
the names of Jesus, and the people who believed on 
him. Separate copies may be bought from the Bible 
Society (two to ten cents each). he four- and six- 
cent copies are in good-sized print. Encourage bring- 
ing these books to Sunday-school, and reading them 
at home. Offer special recognition to each child who 
reads the whole Gospel aloud at home. This would 
mean only five or six verses a day. 

Manuva. Work.—Encourage the children to collect 
and bring pictures illustrating the life of Christ. 
Use one appropriate to the lesson in each section of 
the diagram below on the board. Suggest scrap- 
books in which to arrange and paste pictures con- 
nected with the lessons. Use the moments before 
Sunday-school in helping the children to sort and cut 
out pictures, and to write Golden Texts on separate 
sheets of paper. . The scrap-books may be distributed 
in the hospitals, or sent in mission boxes. Suggest 
taking good care of your picture-roll and small pic- 
ture cards, that when the quarter’s lessons are fin- 
ished these may be mailed regularly during the year 
to some missionary of your church board. They will 
be appreciated, and.do good service. Urge the chil- 
dren to earn and bring during the quarter the post- 
age money as an extra (eighteen to twenty cents a 
roll). By seeing it wrapped, stamped, and ready to 
send, a concrete interest may be awakened in those 
other children who will enjoy their pictures. 

A few of the appropriate songs for the quarter are: 
‘There is no name so sweet on earth” (first verse), 
‘*The Light of the world is Jesus” (chorus only), 
‘Wonderful words of life,” ‘*God made my life a 
little light,” ‘‘ Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure 
light,” and ‘‘ Jesus wants me for a sunbeam.” 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LEsson.—This is the first 
Sunday of the new year, which we hope to make the 
best year of our lives. It will help us to study the 
best life ever lived. John tells about it in this little 
book. (Show the separate Gospel.) Because he was 
a disciple and a dear friend of Jesus he knew just 
what to tell to nap people to believe, and to try to 
live like Jesus. e call John’s story of Jesus the 
Gospel, or good news. 


JESUS 
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One day a lady asked. me to look at the pictures of 
her boy. There must have been a dozen of them in 
one frame, showing how he looked on each birthday, 
from the time he was a baby. I have drawn a frame 
in which, week by week, we may name the picture of 
Jesus, about which our lesson teaches. (Uncover the 


diagram, which should be previously made, carefully, 
on blackboard or chart, for permanent use). 


Over it 
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we will write Jesus, the name which the angel told 
to his mother. 

Of course the first picture would tell of Jesus as a 
baby. In our Christmas lesson we learned that like 
a little prince he had many names at his birth. Sing, 
‘*Christ was once a little baby, just like you and me.” 

All that John tells about it is, that long, long be- 
fore this Jesus lived in heaven with God the Father. 
‘* All things were made by him, and without him was 
not anything made that was made.” To show the 
Father's love he came to earth, and John says, ‘‘ The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” (Insert 
picture of the birth of Christ, and write The Word.) 

Peoria, ILL. 
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A Preview of the First Quarter 


Jesus’ .Manifestation of Himself 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


HE next six months of study on the Gospel ac- 
cording to John afford a great ae nage. of 
which every earnest teacher should take quick 

advantage. They make it possible to fasten this 
beautiful Gospel forever in the minds, and to impress 
it in its peculiar power upon the hearts, of all who 
take up the lessons. The secret of interest and 
profitableness lies in getting the writer’s point of 
view. He had some engrossing idea eeqnesing: Teens 
which he sought to make plain through the Gospel. 
Whoever follows the development of the thought 
with this idea in mind will find the meaning of each 
portion correspondingly vivid. 

The theme which seems to express the purpose of 
the Fourth Gospel is ‘‘ The Self-Manifestation of 
Jesus as the Christ.” It is the story of the stages 
through which Jesus brought a few disciples to com- 

leteness of conviction concerning his divinity. It 
is equally the story of the repeated but, for the most 

art, unavailing presentations of himself to the world 
in order to convince it, too, of his right to lordship. 

For the first quarter and for several lessons be- 
yond its limits (up to the end of the twelfth chapter) 
the prevailing note of the Gospel is that of the re- 
peated but ineffectual manifestation by Jesus of his 
divine personality to his nation. The triumphant 
note of ‘the closing chapters is wanting in these, ex- 
cept as the words of the Master express a clearness 
and fulness of conviction regarding himself which is 
unassailable and cannot be shaken. 

The quarter’s lessons cover four sections of the 
Gospel. The first section is the Prologue (1 : 1-18), 
which is an introduction to the entire k. It de- 
clares that Jesus was the true revealer of God, and 
states with clearness the three great facts developed 
by the Gospel narrative: the Messiahship of Jesus, 
his blind rejection by the great mass of the Jewish 
people, and the quickened faith of those who were 
led for various reasons to listen to his gracious mes- 
sage. This section is covered by the first lesson. 

The second section (1 : 19 to 2: 12) is covered by 
the next two lessons. It relates the beginnings of his 
ministry by dwelling upon the spontaneous testimo- 
nies to the winsome personality of Jesus by John the 
Baptist and the five disciples. 

The third section (2 : 13 to 4: 54) is covered by the 
four lessons from January 26 to February 16. It re- 
lates his first public appearances, beginning with the 
prompt, prophetic appearance at Jerusalem, only to 
be rejected by the rulers,—excepting Nicodemus and 
a few others,—and his more cheering experiences in 
Judza, Samaria, and Galilee. 

‘rhe fourth and fifth sections are those of special 
importance in the book, The fourth (5 : 1 to 12 : 50) 
presents the disappointing side of the story of the 
self-revelation of Jesus. It instances the repeated 
but unavailing disclosures of his divine personality, 
which the Master made to a people in the main un- 
appreciative and unresponsive. This section really 
includes the lessons from February 23 until April 19, 
the review being placed at March 22. 

The anecdotes in this section are but incidental ; 
the real intention of the writer is exhibited in the 
discourses of Jesus, wherein he describes himself 
from various points of view. In the fifth chapter 
(Lesson 8, for February 23) the healing of the cripple 
merely introduces the reader to the assertion that 
Jesus is doing with absolute faithfulness the work of 
God, and that the testimony to his representative 
character is perfectly adequate. In the sixth chapter 
(Lessons g and 10) the miracle of the feeding of the 
five thousand leads the way to the declaration that 
Jesus is the source and support of spiritual life. In 
the ninth chapter (Lesson 11) the healing of the man 
born blind introduced the beautiful thought that 
_— was the giver of spiritual light to blinded 

earts. This brings us to the review lesson. The 
appeals of chapters ro and 11 are obvious. huh 

Every one of these lessons thus covers a strikingly 
beautiful or impressive thought regarding the Lord 
Jesus. Yet to-day, as when Jesus walked in the streets 
of Jerusalem, many hear or read the words, but are not 
touched or helped bythem. We must plan and pray 
during these months that we and our pupils may be 
responsive and eager, ready to be convinced of the 
‘grace and truth” which came by Jesus Christ. 

















LESSON FOR JANUARY § (John 1: 1-18) 
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The Ventilation of Churches 
By J. Cleveland Cady. LL.D. in The Homiletic Review 


an IVE us plenty of ventilation” were the parting 
G words of a committee to their architect as 
they separated after giving out the various 
contracts for their church building. They were smil- 
ing with complacent satisfaction as they thought of 
the attention they had given to the several problems 
involved. The shade-and quality of stone selected ; 
the height of the tower; the amount of ornamenta- 
tion; the character of the color decoration; the 
stained-glass windows in general and the figure 
window. in particular ; the ease of the sittings; the 
richness of the furnishings, and especially the size 
and completeness of the organ. These features had 
been thoroughly discussed, agreed upon, and the 
results embodied in the contracts just signed, but no 
word spoken of ventilation, until, as they were part- 
ing, the exclamation was heard ** Give us a plenty of 
ventilation !” 

This belated injunction was probably taken as 
lightly as it was given—as though ventilation were 
an article to be furnished at will, by the yard or the 
bushel, and not a matter to be provided for in the 
“outset, with special care and study, and at a very 
considerable cost. 

The result in such cases may be a very beautiful 
church, but so stupefying is the effect of its unchanged 
air that few can keep sufficiently awake to realize its 
beauty; it might be a ‘Church of the Heavenly 
Rest,” were it not that with such an atmosphere the 
rest must needs be a troubled one ! 

Whenever the practical plans of a church are in 
preparation, its effective ventilation should receive 
full consideration, and not be left.as an afterthought, 
to be tacked on or ‘‘ worked in” when probably too 
late to make it thoroughly successful. 

Moreover, it should be realized that ventilation is a 
somewhat expensive process, which should enter into 
all calculations of cost.. When the air of a building 
is once heated it is manifestly cheaper (as to fuel) to 
retain it, breathing it over and over, than to discharge 
and replace it with fresh air suitably warmed. ‘The 
latter course involves.larger furnaces, greater con- 
sumption of coal, and a more or less elaborate ap- 

aratus for withdrawing foul air and supplying the 
resh. f 

Where ventilation is sought there are two forms 
open to choice—natural and forced ; the former de- 

nds upon the gravity of the atmosphere, the warm 

resh air coming in from the furnaces, and the foul 
removed by flues to which warmth is applied to ac- 
celerate their currents. In buildings of moderate 
size where force is not available, this system, if 
worked out with care, has usually rendered good 
service. For positive results, however, forced venti- 
lation, by means of fans driven by powew has (especi- 
ally in large buildings) proved more efficient and re- 
liable. Such a plant should have a great fresh-air 
flue rising above the roofs, easily conveying volumes 
of fresh air to the heating-chamber below. Between 
the bottom of the flue and this chamber will be a large 
fan or fans, which, revolving, draw the air down the 
shaft and force it over the steam “stacks” with 
which the chamber is filled. 

From this room it passes forcibly into the space 
(under the entire auditorium, which has been nicely 
finished in hard plaster, without moldings, roughness, 
or any feature that could retain dust or dirt. This 
place is called the ‘‘ plenum,” and from this room the 
warm fresh air rises into the church, or auditorium, 
through a multitude of carefully located little open- 
ings, so small and so numerous as to produce no 
strong currents, but give a very equable distribution. 

The amount of heat is easily regulated by shutting 
off or turning on the steam to a greater or lesser num- 
ber of the radiator stacks in the heating-chamber. Of 
course, in warm weather the same apparatus can 
supply fresh air without heat. 

This system has probably proved the most satis- 
factory of any for large churches and places of public 
assembly, where there has been a decided objection 
to breathing air that had already served the lungs of 
others—however estimable the people. 

But what shall be done for the more humble edifice 
or the rural church, where the great fresh-air shaft, 
the heating-chamber with its battalions of radiators, 
the spacious and carefully finished plenum, and the 
powerful fans driven by steam or electricity would be 
entirely out of question, by reason of their cost ? 

It is to be said that, as such buildings are usually 
much smaller, a simpler apparatus may be quite ef- 
fective. On account of the initial economy, hot-air 
furnaces will probably be used; and the outer air 
taken to them to be warmed will pass into the church 
through the usual hot-air pipes, where it will rise to 
the ceiling, which region usually gets very warm, 
although the lower parts of the room may be insuffi- 
ciently heated. 

If now we supply several flues having openings 
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near the floor, running through the building to the 
outer air, and at some point place in each flue a heat- 
giving appliance (Bunsen burners or an oil-heater), 
the air thus heated will escape, drawing after it—by 
the vacuum created—the air of the room near the bot- 
tom of the flue. This is the cold and most vitiated 
air, and as it is withdrawn its place is taken by the 
warmer air from the upper section. 

In a new building these flues would be built in its 
walls; in an old building such flues may be made of 
galvanized iron, rectangular and rather flat in section, 

laced as inconspicuously as possible, and decorated 
in tone with the wails. 

A valuable vent-flue may often be supplied by 
building the smoke-flue of the main chimney muc 
larger than usual, and carrying the furnace smoke- 
pipe up through it, making sure that a good space is 
eft all around it. The warmth of the smoke-pipe 
will rarefy the air about it, causing an upward cur- 
rent; as this outer flue will be connected with the 
floor of the church at two or three points, it will act 
in much the same manner as the flues previously de- 
scribed, but without extra cost or trouble in providing 
the moving factor. 

Electricity is coming into such common use in these 
times (even in rather remote country places) that it 
will often be practicable to use two or three little 
electric fans to exhaust the ‘‘bad” air. This with 
the simple heating ap 6 poet me described will give good 
results in buildings of moderate size, and the electric 
fans can be so arranged as to supply fresh air in warm 
weather when the heating apparatus is not in opera- 
tion. 

The day can not be far distant when it will be con- 
sidered an absurdity to build costly and beautiful 
buildings for public assembly and leave the atmos- 

heric conditions such ‘that it will be impossible to en- 
joy them, or avoid impairing one’s physical condition. 





For Children at Home 





Pauline’s Lost Ring 
By Hilda Richmond 


a: AMA! Mama!” screamed Pauline rushing 
into the sitting-room, ‘‘Some-one stole my 
ring that grandma gave me !” 

*%* Maybe you lost it,’’ said her mother. 

‘“‘T am sure I didn’t,” said the little girl. 
body took it out of the box in my room,” 

‘* When did you have it last ?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

‘*I put it in the box last night when I went to bed, 
and I didn’t wear it to-day. Oh, dear! What will 
grandma say when she hears that?” Pauline sat 
down to put her head in her mother’s lap to cry, and 
it was a long time before the tears stopped falling. 
Then her mama took her up in her arms and told her 
that no thief would get into a house and take only a 
little ring. 

‘*You surely must have lost it, Pauline. Think 
carefully where you have been this morning, and 
what you have been doing.” 

‘* Maybe I did put it on this morning,” said Pauline 
at last. ‘I was not out of the yard, though, for, most 
of the time I was in the kitchen with Rhoda.” 

Rhoda was in the kitchen baking cookies and knew 
nothing of the ring. ‘tI done tole you you'd lose 
that pretty ring if you wore it without the string,” 
she said rather crossly, for she did not like to be 
bothered when she was busy. ‘‘ Mebbe next time 
you'll mind what your ma says.” 

‘*Did you take the ribbon off ?”’ asked Mrs. Gray 
when Pauline hung her head. ‘‘ You know grandma 
bought the ring too large so you could wear it a long 
time.” 

‘*Mama, it looks just like a baby to have a ring 
tied on,” said Pauline. ‘‘I only took it off once in a 
while to see how it would look.” 

‘*And then you lost it,’’ said her mother. 
very sorry.” 

Pauline had almost forgotten about her lost ring, 
but one day she saw a little girl at Sunday-school 
with iton. ‘‘ That is exactly like my ring,” she said 
right out in lesson time. ‘‘Where did you get it, 
Maybelle Ross ?” 

‘‘My mama bought some cookies at an exchange, 
and this ring was in one of them,” said Maybelle. 
‘* Maybe it is your ring.” 

Pauline could hardly wait till her mother could hear 
the strange story. ‘‘Il remember now that we sent 
all the cookies Rhoda made that day to the sale for 
the benefit of poor Mrs. Lansing,” said Mrs. Gray. 
‘*Perhaps you dropped your ring into the cooky 
dough, Pauline.” 

‘‘Tam sure that was the way it happened,” said 
Maybelle’s mama. ‘‘ We are glad Pauline has her 
ring again.” 

‘*And now I'll wear a ribbon till my finger gets 
large enough for the ring,’’ said Pauline, looking at 
the pretty gift that had been gonesolong. ‘‘I never 
want to lose it again even if it would be safe in a big 
brown cooky.” 


Kenton, OHI0. 
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With the New Books 








All books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


Aspects of Child Life.—Any teacher who is at all 
familiar with the journal known as ‘' The Pedagogical 
Seminary ’’ knows what a wealth of original research 
it has disclosed in years past. It has been the main 
mouthpiece of Dr, é. Stanley Hall and his pupils at 
Clark University—although not the exclusive chan- 
nel of Dr. Hall's deliverances. But one cannot keep 
pace with educational pronouncements of this sort ex- 
cept at some expense, and it is therefore a happy fact 
that some of the more important of these papers are 
now collected in an attractive volume somewhat ex- 
ceeding 300 pages. Here are the famous ‘* The Con- 
tents of Children’s Minds,” and ‘*‘The Story of a 


‘Sand Pile”—both originally issued in booklet form. 


There are seven other studies more or less well known 
and moreor less running to theextremes of Dr. Hall's 
favorite psycho-pedagogical doctrines, but always val- 
uable to the judicially minded student. Those chap- 
ters have all been revised, condensed, or amplified 
for more general usefulness to-day. This is the firse 
volume of a planned series. (Aspects of Child Life 
and Education. By G. Stanley Hall and some of 
his Pupils. Edited by Theodate L. Smith, Ph.D. 
Ginn, $1.80.) 


Combating Tuberculosis.—A fourth edition has 
been called for of ‘‘ Tuberculosis as a Disease of the 
Masses and How io Combat It”; the essay by Dr. 
Knopf of New York which won the commendation of 
a distinguished jury in Europe, and the prize that 
had been offered of four thousand marks for an essay 
that would prove most useful in educating the people. 
This essay cannot fail to ear the praise of both doctor 
and layman for its thoroughness, as well as for its sim- 
plicity of presentation, Itis many pages longer than 
the average layman cares to or is likely to read, but 
it is only fair to say that this fact is rather to the dis- 
credit of the reader than to the disparagement of Dr. 
Knopf’s essay. The supplement to the fourth edition 
contains the main facts of value to the public, and 
perhaps all that they will be willing to absorb at one 
sitting. The hygiene of the person, of the house, of 
the school, and especially of the patient, is well eluci- 
dated in these few pages at the close of the original 
article. To the more persistent seeker after know]l- 
edge there is much of interest ina very readable 
form, in the entire pamphlet, (7uderculosis. By 
S. A. Knopf, M. D. Fred P. Flori, New York. 50 
cents ; paper 25 cents.) 

Robert Clark of the Panjab. It is not given to 
many missionaries to spend forty-nine years in the 
foreign field. Robert Clark’s life in India was re- 
markable, not only for its length, but for the variety 
of the tasks to which he put his hand. In addition 
to the routine work of the missionary he labored * 
among soldiers, translated books, wrote Bible com- 
mentaries, was instrumental in extending zenana 
work, founded schools of secondary education and of 
theology, and taught in these, built a Christian vil- 
lage,—the first of many,—and was for twenty-two 
years secretary of’'the Church Missionary Society. 
The story of these fruitful years, fascinatingly told 
by Dr. Henry Martyn Clark, emphasizes the veteran 
missionary’s sanctified common sense in handling 
difficult situations, and his success in formulating 
and carrying out statesmanlike plans. The story of 
the contest with the Maharajah of Cashmere, who 
tried to forbid all Christian teaching in his territory, 
is absorbingly interesting. Dr. Clark was one of the 
men who do not turn from work simply because of 
its difficulty—he delighted in ‘*doing the impossi- 
ble.” (Robert Clark of the Panjab. By Henry 
Martyn Clark. Revell, $1.75 ; postage, 15 cents.) 


The Representative Women of the Bible.—It is 
with a keen sense of loss that one realizes that he has 
taken up the last book from George Matheson, the blind 
seer of Scotland. Itis the final book in aseries of works 
as full of fresh insights, cheerful outlooks, and gracious 
encouragements to faith and action, as any in our liter- 
ature of sacred things. Dr. Matheson was at work 
on this book the very day before his death. He had 
completed eleven of the fifteen studies of womanly 
character, but part of his work on these was recorded 
in asystem of writing which he alone could read. 
His secretary has made the best he could out of the 
material, and his best is very good. From Eve to 
Mary Magdalene the series embraces women repre- 
sentative of the especial qualities of their sex—their 
insight and foresight, their energy and their placidity, 
their steadfastness and their piety. Only two belong 
to the New Testament, for the sketch of Mary Maz- 
dalene is but a fragment; these are studies of ty.o 
very notable women, Mary our Lord's mother ai d 
Mary of Bethany. The book is an admirable supp!e- 
ment to the three volumes of Representative Men 
of the Bible, issued by the same house. (Zhe Repre- 
sentative Women of the Bible. By George Mathe- 
son,D.D. Eaton& Mains. $1.50; postage, 12 cents.) 











ROMAN CHARIOT BACB 
TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 


Carnival 
at Pasadena 


On New Year’s Day of each year, thousands of visitors from 
every corner of the globe flock to the beautiful city of Pasadena 
to witness the Tournament of Roses, one of the many mid-winter 
attractions of California. This land of magnificent scenery and 
delightful climate—the Mecca of all who seek rest and recreation 
—is most comfortably reached via 


The Overland Limited 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway 


This train exemplifies in every detail what luxury and 
refinement may be enjoyed through ideal appointment and 
equipment. Electric lighted throughout; unequalled service 
in dining, sleeping and library-observation cars. 

Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.05 
p. m., completing trip in less than three days. Also a train 

Wy at 19.10 p. m., with through standard and tourist sleepers, 
Ure Literature upon addressing. 
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Principles and Practice 
By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 


A series of six small volumes of essays, independent of one another, but good 
companion volumes, and uniform in style and size. 


Ourselves and Others. 
Aspirations and Influences. 
Seeing and Being. 
Practical Paradoxes. 
Character-Shaping and Character-Showing. 
Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 


The character of the series may be gathered from the following extract trom 
the Preface : 

‘* Lessons from one man’s experiences and d@b§ervations will not be 
of value to all. But lessons from any man’s experiences and observa- 
tions will be of value to some. No man stands, in his feelings and 
sympathies, for his entire race. But every man, in his sympathies 
and feelings, stands for a class. 

** Hence it is, that whatever truths have made a profound im- 
pression on a man in the progress of his life-course are likely to make 
a correspondent impression on others who are like him, if he can 
bring those truths with any vividness before them. And when a 
series of related truths have excited interest in their detached 
separateness, they will hardly fail to excite fresh interest in their 
exhibited relation to one another and to a common central truth. 


Price, 50 cents per volume, net, postpaid. The set of six in a box, $3.00 


Sold by all bookdealers, or may be ordered direct from the Publisuers. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask for the Catalogue of The Sunday School Times Company 
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Adult Class Achievements 





The Personal Touch 


OURTEEN years ago I was given a class 
of fourteen young ladies, averaging six- 
teen years of age. I decided that the 

class must be built up. On the first Sunday 
in August, 1907, the attendance was 126, 
Our enrolment is over 300. This has been 
done with the co-operation of the entire class. 
One of the important ways that a class may 
grow and be. successful is through visitation. 
This is necessary for the teacher’s sake, as 
well as for the good of the class. It is so 
easy to study the lesson, and so hard to call, 
but it is a blessed work, and is the greatest 
means of keeping in personal touch with the 
class. 

The United States Government will also 
help you to keep in touch with your mem- 
bers. For one cent you can send a postal 
with a message of cheer to the absentee ; for 
two cents you can senda personal letter with 
its message of love and sympathy. But this 
will not take the place of the call upon the 
members. There are seasons of joy, and 
| seasons of sadness, that come into their lives, 
|in all of which the teacher’s sympathetic 
touch should be felt. I used to consider my 
greatest work tu be to study and then make 
a fine speech. I know better now; there is 
something that counts for far more-—keeping 
in the closest possible touch with each mem- 
ber of the class. Don’t speak of the sacri- 
fices necessary, Bible class teachers. If you 
win the hearts of your members, it will 
never seem like a sacrifice. The personal 
touch of the Master must be our ideal as 
Bible class teachers.—/. Ritchie Patterson, 
Chicago, Ill. From an address made at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 


b 


Promoting Church Fellowship 


SPEAK of my experience at the Belden 
Avenue Baptist Church of Chicago. The 
church .membership is composed largely 

of young people; that is, men and women 
under forty years of age. We have good fel- 
lowship in the highest sense of the term, it is 
not piously sick, nor is it sickly pious, It is a 
general fellowship, not limited to any one 
section. Sometimes church fellowship is 
built in compartments, and you need a pick 
axe to chop your way from one compartment 
to another, 

No church fellowship is worthy of the 
name unless it has for its end the carrying of 
the gospel to the lives of men and women. 
When my predecessor came to the church, 
he found it a weak, struggling congregation, 
composed mostly of old people. About the 
first thing he did was to organize a Men’s 
Bible Class, and from this came the organi- 
zation of a women’s class. I believe there 
has been no agency so important in the 
building up of our fellowship as these classes. 
We seek to get every member of our church 
into the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school 
is not a separate organization from the 
church ; it is the church engaged in teaching 
the Word of God. We are all one. 1 be- 
lieve to-day we have over ninéty per cent of 
our church membership in the Sunday- 
school. 
long to the school through the cradle roll, 
and there are none too old, through the adult 
classes. The oldest member of the Haynes 
class is 94 years old; he is one of the most 
intelligent members of the class. 

Every man and woman in the church sup- 
| ports the church and the Sunday-school and 
every other work of our church. We have 
but one pledge, one envelope, and one 
treasurer. When I make my pledge I am 
morally certain that I am giving to every 
branch of the church work. The church 
supports the Haynes class and the Haynes 
class supports the church. Then we have a 
prudential committee composed of repre- 
sentatives from each department of the churh. 
This committee meets monthly, and in this 
way the Lael class Knows what the* Mission- 
ary Society is doing, and the Missionary 
Society knows the plans of -the Lael class. 

I turn the evening service over to the 
Haynes class every once in a while, It isa 





| to hear them sing. They take charge of the 


There are none too young to be- | 


| fine thing to see 200 men sitting together and | 





recognized as a department of the ‘church 
that is invaluable in doing the Lord’s work. 

Our classes are not just big classes coming 
together for half an hour of Bible study on 
Sunday. Each class has its own activities. 
In the Haynes class we have an Employment 
Bureau, we locate rooms for the strangers 
that come among ys, we have a sick benefit, 
and so forth. We do things. We have our 
entertainments and our socials, though most 
of our socials are joint socials now. We are 
all working together to build up this fellow- 
ship. We believe in the church; that the 
church is a bigger institution than the Haynes 
class or the Sunday-school.— 7he Rev. John 
Earl, D.D., Chicago, Ill., at Lake Geneva 
Adult Bible Class Conference. 


% 


Building Up a Woman’s Class 


IFTEEN years ago there was a class of 
nine girls in the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, There were many 

difficulties, but the teacher made up her mind 


| to hold on and do her best. In two years she 











| 


| prayer-meeting, too, occasionally and are | 


| the difficulties increased. 


succeeded in doubling the attendance. Then 
The members 
were from sixteen to eighteen yeats old, and 
the Sunday-school room was badly crowded. 
Discouraged, the teacher was about to give 
up, when the superintendent told her she 
could have the room vacated by the young 
men’s Bible class, which had outgrown its 
quarters. In the new room the membership 
grew to seventy within five months, 

At ‘the Lake Geneva Bible Class Confer- 
ence, in August, 1907, Miss Content Patter- 
son, the teacher of the class, gave these 
further facts about its organization and work : 

‘* We first had a simple organization,—a 
president, vice president secretary, and 
‘treasurer. These officers, with the chair- 
men of the four committees, Gonstitated the 
board of managers, which met once a month. 
The girls of themselves put the emphasis” on 
the fact that they were organizing a Bible 
class, and their constitution read, ‘This is 
a Bible class to study the Scriptures.’’ We 
had four committees : 

‘*1, The Prayer-Meeting Committee. This 
committee was appointed first because it 
was considered the most important. 

‘*2, The Lookout Committee. This com- 
mittee worked hard,. It waylaid young 
women going into the church, went after its 
friends, and led all the other girls to do the 
same. - ‘had to warn them as to where to 
go for members. ~ One day four:young ladies 
came into thé class. I had‘not known ‘them 
before, but it turned out they had been 
members in another class in the same school. 
I went directly to the teacher of the class 
from which they had come. I told her I 
was sure my girls had not known that 
these young ladies were.members of her 
class, that the girls themselves had been at- 
tracted by the larger numbers, and I would 
go to them and get them to go back. ‘This 
she would not permit, and they stayed right 
on in the class. But right here we made a 
rule. No member of any other class in that 
Sunday-school could join our class withovt 
permission from the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school and- her former teacher. 

**3. The Social Committee. This com- 
mittee made the new members feel acquainted 
and at home in the class, and in every way 
possible worked up the true spirit of friend- 
ship and class fellowship. 

‘*4. The Flower Committee. This com- 
mittee soon discovered that we needed 
money in addition to the regular Suncay- 
school offering, which was never touched 
for class purposes. So the plan of having 
each member give two eents a week was 
adopted. This was given up in favor of the 
ten cents ‘a month plan, and this has been 
continued ever since. From this fund the 
flower committee does its work. 

‘* Besides our regular lesson study we 
meet through the week for Bible study, tak- 
ing up an ‘Outline Study of the Book of 
Luke,’’ by Robert E. Speér. As a result of 
this, the girls began to want to do something. 
Some took classes in mission schools. Many 
of the girls were musical, and before long 
some of them were singing in three hospitals. 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 5 (John 1: 1-18) 








St. John the Evangelist 


Wilde’s 
Bible Pictures 


These pictures are the best and most attractive sup- 
planptny aid to - ae é the lessons that 4 
ever popularity is shown 
the each year i their sales. 
Price, one cent each, postpaid 

Size of card 6 x 8 inches 
No orders for less than 10 received 





IN SETS 
In response t requests from Sunday school 
emaale and alan for our Bible Witees is sels, 
we have concluded to put them up in this style to 
illustrate the International Lessons for 1908. 


ONE HUNDRED SELECTED PICTURES 
Packed in a neat box 

Price of the set, 90 cents, postage prepaid 

Our new ilustrated catalogue and list of the 


700 pictures comprising the set sent upon 
appl.cation, : 


W. A. Witpe Company 


Branch Office, Chicago, Ill. Main Office, Boston, Mass. 
192 Michigan Ave. 120 Boylston Street 
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( Continued from preceding page) 

** One of the best times we ever, had was in 
getting a box ready for a mission school in 
Utah. We told the missionary to send us 
the names and ages of the children, and we 
would care for them at Christmas time ; and 
also to tell us of anything she especially 
needed. In the meantime we had two weeks 
of self-denial, and raised fifteen dollars to 
carry out our plans. The missionary obeyed 
instructions to the letter. She sent us the 


| feel that we are a part of the school, and 


names of ninety children, and said that her | 
husband very much needed an overcoat and | 


a pair of gloves; he also needed very much 
a set of harness for his horse. She did not 
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ask for a thing for herself, but presents for | 


ninety children, an overcoat, a pair of gloves, 


' construction the school was meeting in a tent, 


a set of harness! and fifteen dollars to do it! 
After the first gasp, we thought we could get | 


everything but the harness, The night came 
for packing the box. With what the girls 
had given, and what our money had bought, 


| we had two gifts for each of the ninety, and 


the girls were busy'tying up the packages 
and putting the name of each child upon his 
“Sr ge pos package. One ofthe ‘‘ husbands ’”’ 

ad given the overcoat, another friend had 
given the gloves, and we were jubilant ex- 
cept when we thought of the harness, 


How the Harness Came 


**Suddenly the door was opened, and in 
walked one of the girls with radiant face and 
triumphant step. 
in tow, and he carried a set of harness, almost 
new. After the achievement had been prop- 
erly celebrated we asked her to explain 
where she got that harness and how. She 
said she had an acquaintance who had sev- 
eral sets of harness, and she felt that he did 
not need them all, and so she had talked 
missionary box to him so vigorously that that 
very night he had given her the harness for 
a nominal sum. 

‘* We next turned our attention to the for- 
eign field. A young woman doctor was 
working in Korea who was once a member 
of our Sunday-school, and we decided to 
send her a box of medical supplies. We had 
$25.00, and a trained nurse laid it out to the 
best advantage. ‘The box was sent, and a 
very grateful letter of acknowledgment was 
received in return. 

‘* We meet with the school for the opening 
services, and then pass into our class-room, 
each girl giving her number and her offering 
to the class secretary and treasurer, respect- 
ively, as she enters the class door. A few 
minutes are given for sociability, to allow the 
lookout committee a chance to introduce the 
new members. A hymn is sung, and 
the teacher knows from the chairman of the 
prayer-meeting committee who is to give the 
verse for the week, and who is to offer 
prayer. From thirty to forty minutes is 
given to lesson discussion, in which the girls 
take a lively interest. 

‘¢ The only way to keep a class built up is to 
give out. When your most faithful and 
efficient worker is called to other work, it is 
hard to give her up. But years of experi- 
ence have shown that it is best for her and 
for the class, too. We have not many more 
than seventy in our class now (79). We 


keep getting new members in, but we keep | 


sending out our older members into fields of 
Christian service. 


Training the Class in Giving 

** As the responsibility increased with grow- 
ing membership, and the necessity for more 
earnest Bible study pressed upon us, and the 
need for greater activity in Christian service 
was felt, there came also the determination 
that an advance step in Christian giving 
should be taken. ‘The girls knew the joy of 





new subscribers, These rates include postage: 
75 cts. Five or more copies, either to | 
separate addresses or in a pack- | 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of | 
" copies less than five, $1.00 each 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 
To Canada, on account of extra postage, | 


| 
>| 


the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect. | 


ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- | 


: tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the | 
75 cent rate, 


1 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 
time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wild | 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, | 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


j an offering of $259. 


Christian giving ; they must realize their duty 
in this respect. From the first there had 
been a feeling in the class, which resolved 
itself into an unwritten law, that whatever 


| former members are now living in Maryland, 
| Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, | 


/come teachers, quite a number have been 
She had her big brother | 


we gave should be given. by ourselves, and | 


| not be raised through entertainments, There 
| were two reasons for this : first, it was the 
| only way to be trained in giving as we were | 


being trained in other things ; second, it was 
the Bible way of giving, and therefore the 
best way. Our first year’s gifts amounted 
to $70, and this has increased annually until 
we closed our twelfth year last March with 
In the twelve years we 


have given $1,500. ‘These figures are not 


| large, but they represent a steady growth in 


interest and in practical Christianity. We 
give to Home, Foreign, Church, and City 
Missions, and pay all our class expenses. 


| Day.—/Jtin W. Pickett, Washington, D. C. | 


owe to it loyalty and service. Besides join- 
ing in the opening services of the school, 
and contributing to its support, we supply 
two substitute teachers each Sunday, and 
always take part in special programs.’’ 


% 


The Work of “ Class No. 11” 


N October 24, 1897, the present teacher 
began to labor with what was then 
known as Class No, 1 of *the Ninth 

Street Christian Sunday-school of Washing- 
ton. It was composed of half a dozen young 
ladies, and as a. new church was then under 


and then in a hall. 

In the following spring, when the school 
moved into the new church, our class was 
named Class 11. Then the active work 
began by the class pledging itself to pay $25 
a year for three years on the church debt, 
since which time every member has been in- 
creasing her efforts to build up the class, 
so that now we have more than thirty 
members. A hundred ladies have been on 
the rolls since the beginning, but most of 
them are scattered all over the country ; 





Texas, and other states. Some have be- | 
married, while one has gone to be with Him 
whom she loved so well. Several of the | 
members have made the good confession 
since joining the class, while all or nearly all | 
are engaged in some department of church | 
work, Every member has had a hand in | 
the upbuilding of the class, and we have not 
been sparing with printer’s ink, Those who 
could not be seen personally received a | 
printed invitation to join our class. We in- 
augurated monthly socials, holding them at 
the residence of some member, and inviting 
our friends. These proved very beneficial, | 
not only as a means of becoming better ac- | 
quainted with each other, but of enrolling | 
new members for our class. 


Visiting the Absentees 


Another feature of our work is the visiting 
of absent members and those reported sick. 
If a member is absent, she is either visited 
during the week in person by some member 
or members of the ‘class, or receives a gentle 
reminder by mail; if reported sick, she is 
visited by the teacher and several scholars 
as soon as the school is dismissed, and also 
at intervals during such sickness. 

Besides paying the pledged $25 a year for 
three years the class gave $22 in excess of | 
its promise, or $97 in three years, while sev- | 
eral members have given individually from | 
$100 to $380. On one Children’s Day we | 
gave $26, and on the following year $72, be- | 
ing more than twice the amount of any other | 
class in school, and nearly $2.50 per mem- | 
ber. In the summer Class 11 keeps the | 
whole school supplied with ice-water. 

In March, 1901, we undertook, at the cost | 
of $15 a year, the care of one of the boys 
driven to our mission station at Damah, 
India, by the famine of 1898, and whom we 
expect to care for until he becomes self-sup- 
porting. The class had the pleasure soon 
afterwards of entertaining the famine boy’s 


| 


| teacher, Miss Josepha Franklin, who was 


returning to her work in India after a visit to 
her parents, and with her Miss Maud Plunk- 
ett, who was just entering the mission work 
at the same station. 
Thus it will be seen by the personal work, | 
the church work, the establishment and 
maintenance of a library, the care of an or- 
phan boy, the weekly contributions to the | 
school and donations to other causes, with 
about $200 contributed to the church debt | 
and foreign missions, what has been done by 
aclass of young ladies in a few years, and 
what can be done by others if they work | 
with a will and make every Sunday Rally | 


| 
% 


Have you ever used pictures for the adult | 
classes, or for the older boys and girls? It's 
a fallacy to suppose that only children are | 
interested in good illustrations. Take the 
picture of John the Baptist which is fouud in 
The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures | 
for January 5. How much more the lesson 
will mean to thoughtful people if the picture 
of rugged John is in their hands while the | 
lesson ts being taught. The set of pictures | 


‘* We believe in large classes being built up | for the entire quarter may be had from The 





| and kept in close touch with the school. We! Sunday School Times Co. for ten cents. 








Sy in the : 
=) Yellow Wrapper 


PERFECTLY 
SOLUBLE 
be quickly made in the cup, 
Don’t Waste it. 
Renrember its Doubie Strength 


Saves you your cocoa, 


and there’s no better made. 
Trial can, making 15 cups. 10 cents. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. , Importers, 
Dept. 62, Boston, Mass. 






















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn’on label. 


Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
COMMUNION SERVICE 








Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21. George H. Springer, 


Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LI G H T 


For eiectricz, gas, or oil. Send 
i. P. Prink, ss Pearl St., New York. 


GENUINE MENEELY BEI IS 


estimate free. 
purest reined copper an 








Ot 
‘The most perfect, highest class belis in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O.. N.Y. 


PEARL BUCKLE HAT and STICK PIN, 25c. 
Special prices to Sunday- 
schools, ai livery Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 














Classified Advertising 











Agents Wanted 


AGENTS-—$300 every month sellin 
seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send ‘he sworn state- 
ment of $12 daily profit ; exclusive territory. Outfit 
Free. S. Thomas Mfg. Co., 185 E. St., Dayton, O. 


WANTED—GOOD AGENTS in every church and 
community. Good Christian work. Good pay. 
Box 1818, Boston, Mass. 





our wonderful 








A E you ambitious to earn more money? We want 

representatives in every Sunday-school, A few 
hours each day will give you a good salary. Exclu- 
Sive territory. An exceptional opportunity for those 
who desire to better their condition. American Tissot 
Society, Dept. D, 27 E. 22d St., New York. 





Miscellaneous 


TENNYSON’S ‘Crossing the Bar,” from original. 
; Handsomely engrossed by hand. Cost groo. 
Seven colors ond rich gold. Beautiful! 9x12 inches; 
15 cents. Northrop, Artist, 309 Broadway, New York. 





Wanted 


WANTED—GOSPEL VERSES for my new Sun- 
day-school Songster, with or without music. 
Ev. C. Pricer, 
Newport, N. Y. 








Patents 


PATENTS obtained and trade marks registered. Ap- 

plications carefully drawn. Moderate charges. 
Our booklet “‘ Concerning Patents’’ mailed free. 
Calver & Calver, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C, 
(Formerly Examiners U.S. Patent Office.) 
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THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotless Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
‘The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city, Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that wae A If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 








Cradle Roll Supplies 


THE CRADLE ROLL. 

This roll jis of artistic design, lithographed in 
three colors and gold on Card having'a g¢ 
writing surface ; mounted with brass —s with 
hanger on top. Spaces are provided for writing in 
102 names. Price, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE CRADLE ROLL DEPARTMENT. 








Printed in tint on card 64x 12 f inches; with 
pplication for Membershi n the Cradle 
Roh on the reverse side. Per , Rwy by mail, 


per hundred, go cents: by mail, 5) cents. 


CERTIFICATE OF ADMISSION TO 
CRADLE ROLL DEPARTMENT 


cents ; 


No: 1, Size, 104 X13% inches. Bes autifud de- 
sign in colors, with appropriate wording. 5 cents, 
postpaid ; per dozen, go cents ; by mai ¥ cents. 

No. 2. Size, 8X10 inches. Appropris ate design 
and wording, printed in double-toned ink. er 


dozen, 25 cents ; 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


Reautiful design in golors, 
dozen, by mail, 24 cents. 


CRADLE ROLL RECORDER 
AND BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Arranged by Elsie R. Horne. Loose leaf s 
tem. Contains an individual record and alph a- 
betical roll for 200 names. Highly commended 
by those using it. j3ocents; by mail, 35 cents. 
‘Slips for names and record, per hundred, 15 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


EATON & MAINS 
New York. Boston. Pittsburg. 


by mail, 30 cents. 


with greeting. Per 


Detroit. 














A Sunday-school worker writes that he had 


than he knew what to do with; but the other day 
while struggling with his Sunday-school lesson 


»} he picked upa copy of 


PELL’ 





NOTES 


and to his delight he found so much of the sort o 
help he could not find elsewhere that he felt 
bound to send us his subscription. That is what 
SO many progressive teachers are saying every- 
where. Send for a sample copy and test it. 


ROBERT HARDING CO., Richmond, Va. 


All the world’s books and Sunday-school supplies 
in addition to our own. 


A Savings 

Account 

Bearing 

6 Per Cent 
Interest and absolutely 


secured hy first mortgages on improved 
real estate deposited in trust with ove of 
the strongest trust companies in Balti- 
more, is surely an ideal investment. 
Money to bear this rate must be left on 
Certificate of Deposit for two years, but 
it is absolutely secured and the interest 
is paid by check every six months, 


On deposits subject to withdrawal 

at any time 5 per cent is paid. 
Write for the 6 per cent booklet. It tells 
the whole story. 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 


1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 




















«2° STAMMER?” ; 


Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 

from my youth. I have been guree six years, 

stammering fifty years, by Dr. S. Johnston. 
Refers by pormiesion to Bisheps C. D. Foss and C. 
. Fowier, of . Church, and Hon. John Wana 

maker, who have sent us pupils. 

page book to the Philadelp 


, and 517 N. 11th St., Philadelphia. 
years. Can refer to The Sunday School Times. 


B'BLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. Gc. 3. 


o YEARS A 
AMMEFRER" | 
Dr. J. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Seminary, 
wasa sev ere rae | 
after 


Burton, Christian College, Oskaloos<, lowa. 


| 


Write at once for 80- 
hia Institute for the 
gure of Stapmerers. Inc,, 1033, 1043 Spring Garden | 
Established 23 











Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons 
for the Children 





never noticed it before because he had more helps | 


CoMPILED BY 


The Rev. John T. Faris 


| Managing Editor of The Sunday School Times 
| 


For parents who seek helpful oc- 
cupations for the children during 
the free Wotirs of Sunday. *“A veri 
table mine of suggestive material, 
including lists of books and games, 
the cream of 268 manuscripts on 
the subject, submitted by parents 
in many lands. 

**T received the copy of ‘ Pleasant —_——- 
Afternoons for the Children.’ Am so well 
pleased with it that I want six more copies for 
my friends. I enclose $3.00.’""—Mrs. J. B. H., 


Peotone, Illinois. 

Price, 50 cents, net, postpaid 
Order from your bookseller, or di- 
rect from the publishers, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Double Profits from 
New York Real Estate 


City real estate—bgsiness property par- 
ticularly—produces a double profit: Rent 
and an increased value, the increased 
value again producing increased rent. 
‘What gs? perhaps, of greatest value 
to wt man who considers real estate as 
a medium of investment is the fact that 
property can be purchased to-day which 
will produce not less than five per cent 
net, and ten years from now will be re- 
turning ten per cent upon a new valua- 
tion which will be one hundred per cent 
higher than the original investment, and 
e * this increased value will have cost the 
owner nothing.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 
This was the foundation of -the great 
Astor fortune, and is the source of the 
profits and increasing assets of the New 
York Realty Owners Company. The 
New York Realty Owners Company has 
paid regular incomes to hundreds of in- 
dividuals for over twelve years. Let us 
show you what they say. Write for 
booklet T. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, January 5.1907. Songs of the 
Heart. 1. What is true blessedness? 
(Psa. 1; Matt.5: 3-12). (ANew — 
Year’s consecration meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.— Blessed like Abraham (Isa. 51 : 1-3). 

‘TUES. —The marriage supper ( Rev. 19 : 5-9). 

WED —Knowing Christ (Matt. 16: 16, 17). 

THURS.—Hearing the joyful sound (Psa. 
89 : 15- 18). 

FRI.-—Blessed in belief (Luke 1 : 39-45). 

SAT.-—Blessed in forgiveness (Psa. 32 : 1-5). 





| these ways is unattainable, or it 
| lived when it is attained. 


|} and I know also how to abound, 








Name conditions with which we may con- 
fuse blessedness. 


Why can we not be blessed without blessing 
others ? 


Give Bible examples of true blessedngss. 


GREAT many things promise blessed- 
ness which do not give it. ‘* Oh, if I 
only had plenty of money, and were 

really rich, so that I could have all I want, 
and could do for others all that I should like 
to do, I would be perfectly happy.’? Many 
have said this, and more have thought it. 


| But having a great deal of wealth does not 


bring true blessedness, 
cares as it dispels. The banks in which it is 
deposited may fail. The securities in which 
it is invested may lose their value. It is un- 
certain. The needs which used to be met 
by a moderate outlay have increased so that 
the rich man feels poor, because he sees 
ways of spending more than even he has to 
spend. ‘The desire to do for others slowly 
dries up under the searing influences of 
riches, and the simple human intercourse 
which opens the best opportunities for service 
is stifled, so that the one who can do thinks 
he cannot, and no longer wants to, Life 
teaches no lesson more impressively than 
that true happiness is not to be found in 
riches, and that our Lord’s warning against 
their deceitfulness was the wise warning of 
the truth. 


And so, in longings for a hundred things, 
men think of ways of satisfying their hearts. 
With some it is a new toy, cheap or costly, 
—a gun, a piano, a motor car. With others 
it is clothes, or books, or a new house, 
With some it is a trip to Europe, or Oriental 
travel. With some admission to a particular 
society, or securing a certain office or posi- 
tion, with some health or skill at some game, 
or popularity, or intellectual power, such as 
some one else possesses. But it is all in 
vain. The happiness which we seek in 
is short- 


It brings as many 


True blessedness is never found in having, 
or lost in not having. It is found in being. 


| It is purely a matter of the heart within. If 


we are happy in heart, as we can be, it mat- 
ters nothing what the outward considera- 
tions are. ‘‘I have learned,’’ says Paul, 
‘*in whatsoever state I am therein to be 
content. I know both how to be abased, 
in every- 
thing and in all things I have learned the 


| secret both to be filled and to be hungry, 


both to abound and to be in want.’’ The 
secret of true blessedness is an inward secret. 

It is all in the attitude of the heart toward 
God. If I do not know and love and trust 
him, I shall be perplexed and troubled, and 


| the world will be a problem to me, and I 


shali often feel wearied and depressed. And 
if | know God, but forget him, 1 can easily 
fall into such moods. But the heart that has 


| learned to lean upon God knows where true 
| and abiding joys are found. 


= 


| ‘ If thou but suffer God to guide thee, 


And hope in-him through all thy ways, 
He'll give thee strength, whate’ er betide thee, 
And bear thee through the evil davs ; 
Who trusts in God's unchanging love 
Builds on the rock that naught can move, 


** Only be still, and wait his leisure 
In cheerful hope, with heart content 
To take whate'er thy Father's pleasure 
And all-deserving love hath sent ; 
Nor doubt our inmost wants are known 
To him who chose us for. his own."’ 





The Smallest Watch 
Made in America 


Accurate as its Big 


Brother 


An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin — in 
every respect a standard Elgin—made 
as small as possible without sacrific- 
ing Elgin accuracy, durability and 
perfect adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting and 
reliable service. Valuable as a jewelry 
piece—invaluable as a time piece. 
Illustration actual size of watch. Every : 
Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed—all 
jewelers have them. Send for “ The 
Watch,” a stgry -of the time of day. 


Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Il. 


PELOUBETS 


SELECT 
NOTES 


An annual commentary upon the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons for 1908. 

No other publication begins to furnish the 
inspiration, instruction, information found 
in Select Notes. 

A new feature of tnis year’s volume is the use 
of a large number of suggestive questions with 

interwoven into the explanatory 


answers, material, 
just as they would naturally be used in the teaching 
of the lessons. ' 
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Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25 
Sold by all booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 








D0 YOUR OWN 


4 Eggs merce bels, etc. Cs ular, 
<a f5Pr° newspaper press $18. Money. 
wl aw saver, maker. All easy, cules sent. Write 
x" Nesta factory for press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
Mactins THE PR SS CO., | leriden, Conn. 


PRINTING 








Beneficial to elderly poopte 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. n ioxes only. 








